Campus plans 
get big boost 


Lawrence Mayor Kevin Sullivan and Sen. 
Patricia McGovern back plan to expand 
Northern Essex campus in Lawrence. 
‘More meetings are planned for next 
week. 
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Educational odyssey 


NECC staffers travel to Dominican Republic for 
study of Hispanic language and culture 


By Darlene Beal 
and Deborah King 
Observer staff: 


ravelling to a foreign country can 
be a wonderful experience as seven 


members of NECC’s faculty and 
staff recently learned. 

The 14 participants in the program, in- 
cluding those from other area institu- 
tions, travelled to the Dominican 
Republic for a three week stay to study 
the Hispanic language and to gain a bet- 
ter understanding of the Hispanic 
cultural. heritage. 

The intensive language and cultural 
study was sponsored by NECCUM, a 
consortium made up of various colleges 
and universities. 

The group from Northern Essex in- 
cluded Robert McDonald, dean of 
academic affairs; Usha Sellers, division 
chair for the department of social 
sciences; Sandra Fotinos, professor of 
English as a second language; Marjory 
Martin, professor of English; Jeannine 
Press, professor in the nursing program; 
Peter Flynn, professor in the behavioral 
science department and adviser to the 
Hispanic Cultural Club; and Ruth 
Hooten, librarian. 

“Our main purpose was to learn 
Spanish and a greater sense of the 
Hispanic culture as well as the history 
and politics of the country,’’ Dean 
McDonald said. .. - 

According to McDonald, another ma- 
jor focus for those at NECC was to help 
the increasing English as a second 
language enrollments. 

“If we can develop a greater understan- 
ding of the cultural changes that these 
people are going through, we may be able 
to provide a smoother transition, 
McDonald said. 

He added that this is just the beginn- 
ing of what he wants to accomplish. ‘‘I 
learned a great deal and would like to con- 
tinue to improve my Spanish and become 
‘more involved with the Hispanic popula- 
tion of NECC, particularly at the 
Lawrence campus.” 

Usha Sellers, social science division 
chairwoman and head of the international 
studies program, said that a program of 
this kind for the faculty and staff is most 
welcome and long overdue. 

“The trip was very worthwhile,’’Sellers 
said. ‘It’s about time that we at NECC 
did this kind of thing. I hope we do more 
of it. I sincerely hope that we continue 
with cultural programs of this kind.” 

Sellers has been director of the suc- 
cessful overseas study program design- 
ed for students for several years and 
thinks that its success helped to 
encourage the additional program for 
faculty through NECCUM. 

Participants were enrolled in language 


Study adventure 


Jeannine Press, Sandra Fotinos, Usha Sellers, Robert McDonald, Marjory Martin, 
Peter Flynn and Ruth Hooten join members of the Hispanic Cultural Club tc tell 
of their three-week intensive study of Spanish in the Dominican Republic. 


‘classes held six days a week for an 


average of six to eight hours a day in 
cooperation with the Universisdad Cen- 
tral del Este in Santa Domingo. 

Language study consisted of grammar 
and conversational Spanish with most of 
the communication during class spoken 
in Spanish. 

“It was especially fruitful for 
me,’’Sellers said. I never learned English 
through grammar in the first place. This 
challenged both my grammar and 
Spanish.” 

In addition to the actual structured 
class study, members of the group spent 
time touring various communities and in- 
stitutions such as hospitals, educational 
facilities, museums and other sites of 
historical and cultural significance. 

According to Sellers, “In three weeks 
time we got impressions of the Hispanic 
culture. It is difficult to discuss specific 
cultural attitudes of the Dominican peo- 
ple. To develop opinions of that kind, one 
needs to study for years and years and 
learn a country’s historical culture.’’ 

“One can appreciate people by being 
part of their society, living with them and 
eating and drinking with them, From 
these experiences we are able to gain im- 
pressions, and impressions are very 
important.” 

“We were treated with great care and 
consideration,’’Sellers said. Both Sellers 
and McDonald agree the teachers were 


extremely knowledgeable and helpful 
through the entire visit. 

One noticeable difference among the 
people of the Dominican Republic was the 
slower paced society. 

“The instructors explained that the 
Latin background of the people tends to 
express a strong feeling toward the im- 
portance of relationships and interactions 
with others,’’ McDonald said. ‘For that 
reason, it is common for people to 
socialize for a period of time while 
heading toward a destination.” 

Sellers enjoyed the leisurely lifestyle. 
“The slower pace in the Dominican 
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PRESIDENT JOHN DIMITRY. 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


resident John R. Dimitry reports 

that his recent meeting with 

Mayor Kevin Sullivan about 

expanding the Northern Essex 
campus in Lawrence was successful. “The 
mayor was very supportive of both the 
college’s long and short term plans for a 
permanent presence in Lawrence,” 
Dimitry says. 

At the Feb. 3 board of trustees 
meeting, Massachusetts Sen. Patricia 
McGovern promised her support for the 
college’s plans to expand their operations 
in Lawrence. 

The president and members of his staff 
including Dean Robert McDonald, Dean 
Joseph Brown, Lawrence Education and 
Employment Project (LEEP) Director 


Lawrence plans move along 


Expansion of campus wins powerful local support 


Katherine Rodger will be meeting with 
Sen. McGovern in her Boston office 
within the next week. At the meeting 


specifications for the state contract bids 
for rental property in Lawrence will be 
determined. 

Specifications may include such prere- 
quisites as the following. 

e Availability of space by Sept. 1. 

e Access to the interstate highway. 

e Security for the building and parking 
facilities. 

e Provision of heat and air conditioning. 

“The last thing I want to do in rented 
space is look after the place,’ Dimitry 
adds. Asked whether the pledges of sup- 
port were substantial and significant in 
expediting the college’s expansion plans, 
he says that much depends on whether 
the agreement can be reached about the 
specifications. 

If the expanded interim Lawrence cam- 
pus is going to be operating at the start 
of the fall 1988 semester, steps must be 
taken immediately to assure the opening. 
“Bids would have to be legally signed and 
sealed by Memorial Day,” the president 
estimates. 

Dimitry’s ideal interim campus in 
Lawrence would be the Riverwalk/GCA 
property in Lawrence. The property is a 
vacant mill complex that is already 
renovated. The president estimates that 
the property is 80 percent ready to meet 
expected specifications. 

The president’s visionary campus 


which he hopes will come to be in five 
years, still focuses on the purchase of 
Central Catholic High School which will 
not be available until September of 1990 
when the school plans to relocate in 
Andover. 

Dimitry says that both he and the 
mayor believe that the Lawrence jail site 
is a viable possibility as a component of 
the campus. The president envisions tur- 
ning the bleak site into an attractive part 
of the campus. By taking down the fences 
that surround the jail, doing some land- 
scaping, and putting in green belts along 
the pavement, he believes the college 
could transform the jail site. The jail is 
currently overcrowded and targeted for 
shutdown when a new location is obtain- 
ed by Essex county. 

Currently the college is operating out 
of four locations in Lawrence. Central 
Catholic and Greater Lawrence Technical 
School are available in the later afternoon 
and evening while Lawrence Public 
Library and Grace Episcopal Church are 
available during the daytime hours. The 
college has been operating in Lawrence 


since January 1985 in response to the ci- 
ty’s request for help following the Oxford 
Street riots during the summer of 1984. 

In related news, the president states 
the report of Eduardo J. Marti evaluating 
the needs which should be met on the 
Lawrence campus will be completed 
within a month. 

Marti, the president of Tompkins Cor- 
tland Community College in Dryden, New 
York, is the consultant who was hired by 
the Commonwealth’s division of capital 
planning and operations as required by 
law before requests for contract bids are 
made. 

Members of Dimitry’s staff including 
Mary Wilson, assistant to the president, 
are working with Marti. “They are help- 
ing Marti with the interrelationship bet- 
ween what is to be taught in Lawrence 
and how it will affect what is currently 
being taught in Haverhill,” Dimitry 
states. 

In other campus news, the president 
states that Lynn Ware, director of 
research and development, is working 
with Laura Closson with Middlesex Com- 
munity College, which is operating out of 
Lowell, and North Shore Community Col- 
lege, which is operating out of Beverly. 

The group will be completing its study 
of student trends by the end of the 
semester. ‘‘We don’t want to kill each 
other off and die from slow strangulation 
from lack of students in dual programs,” 
Dimitry states. 


Work continues on college council plan 


By Joan Kingsbury 
Staff Reporter 


“Compromise is alive and well at Nor- 
thern Essex,” Dr. John Spurk, chairman 
of the master planning committee of the 
Academic Council, said Friday. 

The committee is working on additional 
revisions and refinements for the propos- 
ed charter of the new All College Council. 

David O’Keefe, student trustee, ob- 
jected at the last council meeting to a sec- 
tion of Article II which states: The stu- 
dent trustee shall not be eligible for 
membership on any council committee. 
~ This has been changed to include any 
trustee,’ Spurk said. The possibility of a 
conflict of interest may exist since the 
Council advises the president who 
presents the proposals to the board of 
trustees. 

All council meetings are open, and 
trustees are welcome to attend. ‘‘Any 
dynamic political change causes conflict,”’ 
Spurk said, adding the changes are long 
overdue. ‘““The Academic Council has lost 
much of its clout in recent years. We 
wanted a greater say in how the campus 
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JOHN SPURK. 


is governed,’ Spurk said. 
John Guarino, history and government 


professor at Northern Essex, has submit- © 


ted several suggestions. From his view 
point, there is no serious conflict of in- 
terest involving the student trustee be- 
ing a committee member. 

He also objects to the language in Ar- 
ticle 5 concerning the division of instruc- 


tional development’s committee represen- 
tation since there are both faculty and 
professional staff in that division. 

Spurk explained that all written pro- 
posals are being considered and a new 
draft being written. 


Joe Rizzo, associate professor in 
behavioral sciences and president of the 
Faculty Association, said, ‘‘I have tried 
to stay neutral.’’ His biggest fear is that 
President John Dimitry may treat the All 
College Council as a labor union. 

Dimitry had approached Rizzo with the 
idea of calling in a labor relations consul- 
tant. Rizzo said that Dimitry insinuated 
he would use the All College Council if 
Rizzo did not agree. 


““NECC teachers are represented by a 
union. Only one labor organization can 
represent the faculty at a time,’’ Rizzo 
says. : 

He added that he doubted President 
Dimitry’s sincerity in trying to better the 
campus. ‘It’s more like divide and con- 
quer,” Rizzo said. 

Of the draft of the new charter, Rizzo 


Enrollments 


does not object or endorse it at all. “I 
have high hopes for the All College Coun- 
cil and can appreciate the efforts going 
into it,’’ Rizzo said. 


O’Keefe would like to see more student 
involvement with the Council. “If the 
students on this campus don’t wake up 
and exert their civic duty, what is this 
country coming to?” O’Keefe said. 

No specific group should be 
discriminated against, explamed O’ Keefe, 
regarding the new charter draft. Students 
should be treated equally. 


“For the spirit of democracy to survive, 
there must be involvement by the com- 
munity, whether it be college, town, city, 
state or nation,’’ O’Keefe said. 

Spurk acknowledged the changes are 
being considered and the new draft will 
be available the week of Feb. 29. 

The next council meeting will be in the 
library conference room March 4. 

“Because of the short time line of the 
spring semester, it is possible the meeting 
could be critical,’ Spurk said. The coun- 
cil would like to be able to vote on the 
draft. 


in decline, 


down 30 percent from fall 


By Janeen Surette 
Staff Reporter 


The registrar’s office reports that at the 
last count there are 3,515 day students 
attending NECC. Of these, 2,654 
students returned from the fall semester 
and 861 are new students. 

The figures indicate a decline in 
enrollments, down from 4,300 in 
December. About 30 percent of those at- 
tending during the fall did not return to 
the college. Of these, 493 were suspend- 
ed for grade deficiencies. Approximately 
125 of those suspended were allowed to 
return as conditional special students, 
but only 69 enrolled. 

At the Lawrence Education Employ- 


ment Project, 428 were enrolled at the 
last count. Another 200 is expected in day 
classes and another 600 for late start 
evening courses, bringing the Lawrence 
student population close to 1,000. 

In Haverhill, the liberal arts division 
tops the others in numbers with 1,395 
students of which 487 are in general 
studies. In the spring of 1987 there were 
297 general studies students. 

Of the 446 students in the human serv- 
ices and health professions division, 118 
are criminal justice majors. 

The business division includes 960 
students, while the math, science and 
technology division has 286. 

The division of continuing education 
has 3,466 evening students. 
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Branscomb earns 
doctoral degree 


Dr. H. Eric Branscomb, associate 
professor in the division of instruc- 
tional development, recently receiv- 
ed his doctoral degree from the 
University of N.H. 

Branscomb’s disser- 
“«tation was entitled 


,. of the Cognitive Pro- 
_ acesses of Community 
‘College Writers.”’ 

A resident of Lit- 


master of arts degree 
in English from 
Youngstown State 
University and a 
ERIC bachelor of arts 
BRANSCOMB. degree in English 
from Case 
Western Reserve University. 

Since 1977, he has been a faculty 
member at Northern Essex. Beginn- 
ing as an instructor in the com- 
munications department, he went 
on to become a coordinator in the 
Writing Center, and was named 
associate professor in 1986. 


Glick weight loss 


program planned 


Larry Glick Associates will pre- 
sent an opportunity to improve 
your health and well-being at its 
weight loss program at the library 
Wednesday, Feb. 24 from noon to 
1:45 p.m. 

Through hypnosis, Glick 
Associates guarantees weight loss 
or a money-back guarantee. 

The cost of $75 includes four 
take-home cassette tapes. For infor- 
mation, contact Judith Kamber, 
director of staff development, at 
ext. 3955. i 

Deborah King 


Seminar set 


Alexander A. Bove, Jr., financial 

planning guru of the Boston Globe, 

' will be featured speaker and six 
planning workshops will be 
available at the Second Annual 
Estate Planning Day for Merrimack 
Valley residents to be held at 
NECC’s Haverhill campus Satur- 
day, March 26. 

The program is designed for the 
general public and for attorneys, ac- 
counting professionals, chartered 
life underwriters and bank and 
private trust officers. Program co- 
sponsors are the Merrimack Valley 
Estate Planning Council and 
NECC’s Center for Business and 
Industry. 

In addition to Bove’s par- 
ticipating on ‘“‘the Basics of Estate 
Planning,” workshop panels will be 
offered on the following topics: 

e selection and roll of an 
executor/trustee 

¢ nursing home preplanning 

e estate planning for the business 

owner 

e smallest planning for the large 
estate 

¢ financial, tax and retirement 

planning 

Tuition for the program is $5 per 
person, including handout 
materials. Registration information 
can be obtained by contacting the 
college at (617) 374-3816 or by 
writing the Center for Business and 
Industry, Northern Essex Com- 
munity College, 100 Elliott Street, 
Haverhill, MA 01830. 
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senate proposes changes 


By Lynne Brown 


Editor 
t a series of recent meetings, the 
student senate discussed 


proposed changes to the student 
government association’s con- 
stitution and bylaws. The following 
changes in the bylaws were proposed and 
passed by a two thirds vote of the senate: 


OO Bylaw I, Section A was changed 
from student senate representation con- 
sisting of representation from each 
matriculated academic program at a ratio 
of-a member per approximately 200 
students to a maximum of 12 members 
elected at large. 

LC) Bylaw II, Sections B and C were 
deleted. They previously set up a 
guideline for a ratio of representatives per 
academic program area. 

C1) Bylaw III, Sections A and B gover- 
ning elections were modified to exclude 
language referring to representation by 
academic program areas was replaced by 
references to the student government 
association as an entity. 

C1 Bylaw V governing attendance was 
changed to require official notification to 
any member who qualifies for dismissal 
because of three unexcused absences from 
meetings. 

LU Bylaw VII concerning the program 
committee has been altered to change 
membership from four to eight members 
to a minimum of four members. Three 
senate members will be appointed by the 
senate president by a two-thirds vote of 
the senate and the balance by application 
and approval of the senate instead of be- 
ing appointed by the senate at large. 

1) Bylaw VII concerning the finance 
committee has been changed to read that 
four senate members will be appointed by 
the senate president and subject to a two- 
thirds vote of the senate. 

The following changes to the constitu- 
tion were tabled: 


Sharon Noone photo ‘ 


MEMBERS OF THE STUDENT SENATE. left to right: Matthew McNichols, Al 
Crepeau, Mike Moore, Rebecca Blatchford (guest), Jodi Gagnon, Paul Vitagliano 
(president), Tom Lucia, Elyse Melanson, and Matt Lafleur. 


Article II, section B governing student 
senate membership from ‘‘the student 
senate shall consist of students represen- 
ting academic program areas as defined 
by the bylaws” to “the student senate 
shall be elected at large as defined by the 
bylaws.” 


DO Article IV governing committees to 
add a standing sub-committee to the 
Lawrence campus consisting of an ad- 
viser and five members which would file 
a monthly report with the senate. The 
senate would still maintain its power over 
the student activities on the Lawrence 
campus. 


The changes to the constitution would 


have to be approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the student government association, 
which consists of all students who pay the 
designated student activity fee. An elec- 
tion date has not been set at this time. 
In other business, the senate decided to 
delay allocating funds to the international 
club until a representative of the club ap- 
proached the senate in person. 

Senate President Paul Vitagliano sug- 
gested, “‘table (the agenda item) until 
later when we are approached by the in- 
ternational club.”’ 

At the suggestion of Student Activities 
Director Steve Michaud, the senate decid- 
ed to send a letter to the club stating the 
need to approach the senate for a future 
meeting. 


Rizzo questions administration policies 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


aculty Union President 

Joseph Rizzo is troubled about 

the direction the administration 

may be taking Northern Essex 
Community College. 

Rizzo said the board of trustees 
meeting Feb. 3 made him remember three 
years ago when many of the problems the 
union has with the college’s administra- 
tion started. 

Sen. Patricia McGovern’s promise to 
secure college funding for an interim 
Lawrence campus in spite of a decrease 
in the amount of state revenues available 
troubles Rizzo. He remembers when the 
Lawrence Education Employment Pro- 
ject (LEEP) began in 1985 and the pro- 
blems that surfaced. 

“Even giving the administration credit 
for the best of intentions, they were try- 
ing to have a very large college presence 
on a shoe string,” Rizzo stated. “They 
tried to do more than they could do under 
normal financial circumstances,” he said. 

The rush to begin servicing students in 


Lawrence resulted in many problems in- 


cluding an increased reliance on part-time 
faculty, an increase in the number of 
03-temporary consultants, and an in- 
crease in the tendency to abuse the 
03-temporary category for paying 
teachers working a full-time schedule 
part-time wages. 

Another concern Rizzo has regarding 
the increased reliance on part-time facul- 
ty is the quality of education being receiv- 
ed by students of part-time instructors. 

According to Rizzo, in some cases part- 
timers are told to not put in any extra 
time out of the classroom in such ac- 
tivities as advising students. This puts 
teachers in a battle to decide between 
their sense of professionalism and protec- 
ting themselves from being taken advan- 
tage of. 
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JOSEPH RIZZO. 


If the teachers choose to protect 
themselves, ultimately the students suf- 
fer the consequences, Rizzo said. 

The question of whether the part- 
timers will be part of the faculty associa- 
tion is still not resolved. Rizzo stated they 
are waiting for the labor relations com- 
mission to declare an election. 

“Dimitry has tried to be more aloof and 
uninvolved,” Rizzo stated about the cur- 
rent grievance negotiations. ‘“The lawyers 
are like hatchetmen who keep insisting on 
booking grievance hearings during 
classtime.”’ 

Rizzo feels this practice by the lawyers 
is a form of harassment because he is be- 
ing placed in a predicament of choosing 
between his professional obligation to his 
students and his responsibility to carry 
out the grievances. 

He said that this situation is un- 
necessary because he has a reduced class 
load as a result of his responsibilities as 
union president which should make it 
easier to work around his schedule. 

Rizzo is also disturbed over the prac- 
tice of funding the community college 


council — lawyers for community 
colleges— in addition to the lawyers 
employed by the board of regents. 

Each community college president con- 
tributes $20,000 to the fund. Roxbury 
Community College is the only college to 
allocate the monies out of state funds. 
Every other community college allocates 
the money out of discretionary funds 
from various trust funds the presidents 
have at their disposal. 

These trust funds come from a 
multitude of sources mainly generated by 
students from user fees and payments 
division of continuing education fees, and 
payments from the concessions operating 
on campus such as the bookstore and the 
cafeteria. 

Rizzo finds this practice inappropriate. 
“Tt’s not illegal and it’s not a misap- 
propriation, but in terms of priority it is 
wrong to use money generated by 
students to hire lawyers,” Rizzo said. 

This practice is a way to “‘maximize 
their power and control and to use it to 
our disadvantage.” He feels that there are 
far more appropriate ways of using the 
funds, such as a $20,000 scholarship pro- 
gram for students, or a $20,000 fund for 
purchasing books for students. 

Rizzo has brought the union’s com- 
plaints about this practice to the trustees 
who did not appear overly concerned, he 
said. Rizzo was surprised by this and 
even though the practice is not illegal he 
expected a higher concern for monitoring 
trust fund monies due to the recent scan- 
dals involving the illegal usage of similar 
funds by state college administrators. 

Rizzo maintains, “The problem is 
general is that there are no checks and 
balances in the system. If the union keeps 
hammering away at it, it is going to 
become an issue.” 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The next issue of 
the Observer will publish the president’s 
views. 
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onnolly talks about teaching 


Teaching is a transactive experience ... a touching profession 


Why do you teach and, particularly, 
why do you teach at Northern Essex 
Community College? 

Those are great quesions. My oldest 
daughter recently wrote an essay about 
me to fulfill an English assignment at the 
University of Massachussetts. In it she 
recounted with great relish the irony that 
I was put into school — much against my 
will — at the age of five, and I stayed 
there for many years — much against my 
will — and have never been able to get 
myself out of it. 

“Teacher” and ‘‘teacher at Northern 
Essex Community College’ are such 
large and complex facets of my identity 
that I can’t begin to unscramble them 
here. But I can say a few things. Any man 
is privileged if he can find a purpose big- 
ger than himself to commit himself to. He 
is doubly privileged if he can find a place 
to pursue that commitment freely and 
find colleagues to respect and love and 
share that commitment with. I have 
found all of that in abundance at Nor- 
thern Essex. 

Northern Essex Community College is 
a teaching college. Its faculty members 
are not required to publish, although 
some do; they are not required to do 
research, although some do; but they are 
required as their basic responsibility to 
teach well, and I am inspired every day 
by all I see who do. 

Teaching nourishes me. It also awes 
me. President Kennan of Mt. Holyoke 
College recently reflected some of my 
thinking when she said, ‘‘the measure of 
our (own) education is not in our lives, but 
in the lives of those whom we touch.”’ 
Teaching is a touching profession. The 
teacher touches and he-is touched. His 
touch can heal and it can hurt; it can nur- 
ture and it can wither. I don’t think it 
ever leaves no trace at all. Like ET’s 
finger we hope that it fosters life and light 
and healing and growth and wholeness. 

Teaching is a transactive experience. If 
it is true that we remember our teachers 
not so much for what they taught us, but 
for what they were and what they made 
us feel we were, then I think the reverse 
is also true. We do remember our 
students for what they learned, for what 
they achieved ... but far more, I think, 
we remember them for what they were, 
and what they made us feel we were. 
When a teacher and his students meet, 
both their lives are changed. The process 
by which each penetrates and marks the 
mind and spirit of the other — the idea 
of Mark Hopkins at one end of a log and 
a student at the other — is a process that 


Student 


By Darlene Beal 
Associate Editor 


or Charles Hawes, participating 
in the overseas study program at 
Ealing College near London 
meant learning more than 
academics and English culture. 

Hawes spent one month after the fall 
1987 semester backpacking through 
much of Europe. 

“T felt that since I was there, I might 
as well see as much as I could,’’ Hawes 
said. 

Hawes believes that he was more 
readily accepted and able to experience 
more traveling alone as opposed to with 
a group. 

‘“‘When people saw a group of 
Americans, I thought their views would 
be ‘Oh, a bunch of American tourists,’ ”’ 
he said. 

He enjoyed visiting the more remote 
towns so he could come in contact with 
all sorts of people. ‘‘You can really learn 
more about a country by being with its 
people,” he said. 

Usha Sellers, director of the overseas 
study program, agrees with Hawes. 


Connolly communicates 


PROFESSOR EUGENE CONNOLLY. 


is fraught with mystery and possiblity. 
It’s the stuff of reverence. Even when a 
class is dull, when a meeting is routine, 
or when a student is unprepared, a 
teacher knows that he is moving at the 
edges of the dramatic. 
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Like others of its kind, Northern Essex 
Community College is democracy’s col- 
lege. By that I mean that philosophical- 
ly Northern Essex points to and applauds 
the inestimable worth of every man and 
woman in the 45 or so cities and towns 


it serves... and proclaims as its mission 
the provision of quality education to 
them. It is the privilege and the respon- 
sibility of each of us, both on and off the 
campus, to see to it that the college 
always puts the best faculty and staff, the 
best money, and the best facilities it can 
gather at the service of those for whom 
it was established. It is a joy for me to 
see all it has done so well so far, and to 
realize that we are still at the beginning 
of its story. 


We don’t really talk about it this way 
very often, but teaching and learning at 
Northern Essex, and other colleges as 
well, means that a teacher and his 
students enter into a relationship that is 
a tremendous, two-way act of faith, a 
tremendous two-way act of hope, and a 
tremendous two-way act of love. When 
students at their best engage a teacher 
at his best, then there’s real fire! It is this 
fire — and sometimes just the suspicion 
of smoke that hints at the possibility of 
fire — that has brought me back to Nor- 
thern Essex Community College every 
September for 21 years. 


backpacks across Europe | 


“Although studying and academics is an 
important part of the program, it’s equal- 
ly important to experience the people and 
cultures abroad. Charles took advantage 
of a great opportunity.” 

Hawes, an English and history major, 
traveled through a total of 14 countries, 
including those that left a marked impres- 
sion — Morocco, Tangiers, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands and France. 

“Experiencing other cultures opened 


my eyes to the condition of the world,” 
Hawes said. “The biggest culture shock 
that I experienced was in Africa where 
there’s a great deal of poverty directly 
alongside the wealthy. I found that social 
class lines are not as distinct as they are 
in America. 

“It’s important to keep an open mind 
and accept what you see without compar- 
ing our lifestyle to another’s,’’ Hawes 


said. ‘‘We live in a very comfortable socie- . 


ty. I used to take it for granted.” 

‘‘Now to see what we as Americans 
have compared to what those in other 
countries will never have makes me ap- 
preciate things a lot more.” 

While on the road, Hawes spent his 
nights sleeping in airports, hotels, and 
youth hostels — which is, as Hawes says, 
‘Sust a place to sleep for about $5.” 

He also spent time staying with a 
family in Casablanca. ‘“They were real 
friendly and took me in.”’ 

“Traveling is a great way to experience 
life,’’ Hawes said. Because of his par- 
ticipation in the overseas study program, 
Hawes has developed a greater interest 
in historical culture and art. 

“T plan to take a six month trip after 
I graduate from college. I would have 
thought a trip like this would have been 
unattainable if I first hadn’t gone over for 
a semester,’ Hawes said. ' 

His advice to those who will be taking 
part in the program is, ‘‘Don’t be afraid 
to travel or meet people.”’ 

Students interested in studying abroad 


can contact Usha Sellers in C390 or call 


ext. 5822 or 3966. 
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Koreans do it on their own 


By Daniel Moriarty 
Staff Reporter 


or South Korea, the process of 

developing a democracy has been 

long and painful. Paul 

Bamberger, NECC teacher of 
English as a second language, has seen 
the pain first-hand. 

Bamberger arrived at Dankuok Univer- 
sity in 1980 amidst the growing student 
tensions about the development of 
democracy. Authoritarian President 
Chun Doo Hwan had just gained power 
after arresting his opponent, Chung 
Seung Hwa. 

Bamberger says that the United States 
government considers Chun to be a 
“democratic” ally, although many factors 
contradict this assumption. 

For example, student Article 57, of the 
Korean Constitution states that students 
cannot talk about politics on or off cam- 
pus. “They cannot talk politics, yet they 
are able to major in political sciences,” 
says Bamberger. 

South Korea’s press is censored 
regularly, says Bamberger. News articles 
intended for print must first be cleared 
and eventually censored by the 
government. ; 

Bamberger says there were student 
“spies” attending classes at universities 
throughout South Korea. These students 
received so called ‘‘government scholar- 
ships,’”’ but what they were actually do- 
ing was spying for the government, 

Many students attend school in the 
United States as well. Bamberger says 
that students are sent to the United 
States or “government scholarships” and 
placed in areas of high Asian population. 
_ “In recent years student tension has 
begun to develop into turmoil,’ 
Bamberger says. ‘“‘Korea wanted to in- 
dustrialize, but in order to do this they 
must first educate the population and 
face democracy. The middle class majori- 
ty knew what democracy was, and they 
wanted it, but if they said what was on 
their minds they would lose their jobs,’ 


POLLY TRIPODI. 


Moving from turmoil toward democracy 


sienna: 


PAUL BAMBERGER teaches English as a Second Language. 


says Bamberger. 

In May of 1980, students began to riot.. 

The U.S. is to blame for much of the 
problem, he says. The people of Korea 
knew it (democracy) was coming about, 
yet the United States did little to help it 
along. ‘The Korean people have an ag- 
gressive attitude toward Americans 
because they were aware that America 
knew the situation in South Korea, but 
the United States needed that ally,” says 
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Polly Tripodi retires 


By Heidi Lambert 
Staff Reporter 


Polly Tripodi, secretary of Joseph 
Brown, dean of administration, will retire 
from Northern Essex in April. 

For the past 11 years, Tripodi has 
worked at the financial heart of the col- 
lege including attending the many 
meetings involving budget matters 
related to the Haverhill campus and 
satellite campus in Lawrence. 

Before joining the Northern Essex 
staff, she was a second grade teacher. She 
says she will be concentrating on her 
painting, “I am fascinated with Chinese 
art, because every line, every tree, and 
every stone has a reason much deeper 
than the eye can see.” 


Two years ago, Tripodi visited China 
where she learned much about Chinese 
culture. She recalls enjoying visiting 
temples and museums in Singapore and 
Thailand. Her favorite way to express 
herself in Chinese art is doing silhouette 
screens and decorating furniture. 


Her other hobbies include working in 
her Oriental garden, traveling, and mak- 
ing lampshades out of fabric and paper. 

She has three grown children who live 
in New York, New Jersey and 
Newburyport. 

Tripodi looks forward to retirement but 
also regrets leaving behind all the 
wonderful, warm, and friendly people she 
has met and worked with at Northern 
Essex. 


Bamberger. 

The situation worsened and all schools 
were closed forcing Bamberger to leave 
the country. 

The next few years will be important 
ones for the fledgling democracy. 
Bamberger believes that what is happen- 
ing in South Korea is ‘‘truly the first suc- 
cessful experiment in democracy, and is 
important enough to be compared with 
our own American Revolution.”’ 
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The recent election was held with little 
violence occurring. What is really signifi- 
cant is that the Koreans did this on their 
own despite opposition from the United 
States. 

“The Koreans are a very worldly peo- 
ple, and are aware of the world outside 
and adapt well to it.’’ says Bamberger. 
“What has come about through this tur- 
moil is democracy developing and the 
Korean people did it on their own.” 


Dominican trip — from page 1 


Republic was wonderful. It made me 
reflect on our fast-paced society in the 
United States.” 

Although the program was designed 
for the faster American pace, Sellers says, 
“This slowness of the culture which 
allows people to develop relationships, 
enabled me to appreciate the importance 
of taking time.” 

Hooten ‘said she had been thinking 
about learning to speak Spanish for some 
time. ‘‘When I saw the letter describing 
the program, I thought it would be good 
to learn the language and about the 
culture at the same time,” explaining that 
she met a lot of really nice people with 
whom she hopes to stay in touch. ‘‘School 
was grueling, but I had a wonderful time, 
I’d definitely go back to visit, especially 
to Santo Domingo.” 

Martin recalled, ‘‘Our professors were 
very gifted teachers, and I learned much 
about the language. She liked her visit to 
the Altos De Charon, an artist’s colony 
near San Pedro. Like Hooten, she was 
delighted with Santo Domingo. 

“1 found the Dominican culture to be 
very interesting, although I wish we had 
had more cultural opportunities,” she 
said. She enjoyed the chance to try all the 
different fruits and recalled the bananas 
were delicious, as was the fish. 

“Never before have I learned so much 
so quickly,” said Sandra Fotinos, who 
finds the Spanish she learned has helped 
her in teaching ESL. ‘I don’t use Spanish 
in the classroom, but on breaks I speak 
Spanish with my students,” she said. 
“The trip was amazing. I wish I were 
there now.” 


Flynn said the 20 days they spent at 
the University could be considered the 
equivalent to a semester and a half of 
Spanish. He pointed out the Lawrence 
campus where large numbers of Hispanic 
students are enrolled, will be growing dur- 
ing the next five years, and anticipates 
many more Northern Essex teachers and 
staff will be going to the Dominican 
Republic for the intensive study. “It’s a 
fast way and the best way to learn a 
language,” he said. He found the people 
he met on the trip friendly, helpful and 
hospitable. 

Jeanine Press, R.N. said, “It was a 
very intense program in which everyone 
worked hard. We weren’t there for a vaca- 
tion.” She was pleased to make many new 
friends and enjoyed being a student of 
language while being exposed to a dif- 
ferent type of culture. She recalled the 
professors were wonderful. 


Life Long Learning 
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LOUISE CRAMER directs the Life Long Learning program, now in its eleventh year. 


Working together 
Over 1,200 participate 
in program for seniors 


By Kerry Elder 
Associate Editor 


mong the mass of interesting 
educational programs at NECC, 
there exists an outlet for 
education for the older adults in 
the region. Life-Long Learning, now 


entering its eleventh year, is a program | 


which offers a series of lectures, courses, 
and trips for older adults or anyone who 
wants to participate. 

Life-Long Learning Coordinator Louise 
Cramer says, “The program originally 
came out of a movement from the college 
to have NECC serve as a resource for the 
elders in the Merrimack Valley.’ 

She explains that it provides a channel 
between the college and the older adults 
and gives them the opportunity to have 
a program of continuing education. 
Elders help to keep the college informed. 
They also serve as a group resource for 
the other students on campus. 

Cramer says the LLL program has 
about 1,200 participants and 75 to 125 
people are usually in attendance. Life- 
Long Learners meet every Thursday at 
2 p.m. in the library conference area 
(unless otherwise noted). Lectures take 


place at these scheduled times. x 

Future goals of the program are to con- 
tinue the enrichment program, increase 
the audience size, level of participation, 
and to have the older adults take part in 
other aspects of college life, Cramer says. 

Some coming lectures this semster in- 
clude ‘Conflict and Resolution: The 
Changing Meaning of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, Part I,” March 24, and “Greece: An- 
cient and Modern,” April 7. 

May 5, John Halloran will give a 
presentation about his group’s 19-day 
ordeal of climbing Mt. McKinley. This is 
just a sampling of some of the different 
types of lectures which are scheduled for 
this semester. 

Day trips on tap for the Life-Long 
Learners are a trip to a theatre produc- 
tion in Lowell, March 2, a maple-sugaring 
day in Jaffrey, N.H., March 23, a visit to 
an herbal farm in Coventry, Conn., May 
25, and a trip to the Museum of Science 
in Boston to see a special Egyptian ex- 
hibit, Ramesses the Great, July 13. The 
LLL are also planning a trip in September 
to Montreal. 

For more information about programs, 
call May DiPietro or Louise Cramer at 
(617) 374-3688. ; 


Lectures 
and 
Workshops 


March 3 


Gallery Walk: A Photographic Intimacy 
— Portraiture of Rooms 1865-1900 
Come to the opening of a special 

photographic exhibit and view the works 

to be discussed by our guest lecturer 
following the reception. Punch and 

cookies served. Special reception, 1 p.m. 

Library Conference Center. 


March 3 


Gallery Talk: Victorian Interiors 

The New England Foundation for the 
Arts brings us a special photographic ex- 
hibit and gallery talk. Our speaker, John 
R. Burrows, a 19th century interiors 
specialist, will lead us through 
photographs of resplendent Victorian 
domesticity. Thursday lecture, 2 p.m. 


March 10 


Life Is So Big 

This musical by Connie Makris and 
Elena Bowman focuses on the life of Jack 
Kerouac. Mrs. Makris is a lyricist, 
playwright, record productionist and one 
of our talented Life-Long Learners. She 
will share videotaped highlights and 
songs from the 1987 live musical produc- 
tion. Thursday lecture, 2 p.m. 


March 17 
College Closed 
Evacuation Day 


_ March 24 


Conflict and Resolution: The Changing 
Meaning of the U.S. Constitution, Part | 

Professor John Guarino of NECC will 
provide a brief historical overview of this 
most fundamental document. He will 
focus on modern Constitution interpreta- 
tion, including topics of current interest 
such as mandatory drug testing, censor- 
ship and abortion. Come learn about this 
living document which affects and is af- 
fected by our daily life. Thursday lecture, 
2 p.m. 


March 29 


Thoughts That Give Me Comfort 

Professor William O’Rourke of NECC 
will lead us through spiritual and 
psychological reflections on facing the 
problems of daily life. Together we will ex- 
plore the beliefs and thoughts that give 
us a sense of our purpose and place in our 
life. A wonderful preparatory experience 
for the upcoming religious holidays. Tues- 
day workshop, 10 a.m. — noon. 


March 31 — No Program 
Religious Holiday 
April 7 
Greece: Ancient and Modern 

Jim and Barbara Saret bring us a spec- 
tacular musical slide show of the ruins, 
history, charm and people of Greece. Visit 
Athens and its monuments; then tour the 
marvelous islands of Mykonos, Rhodes, 
Crete and Santorini. No matter how many 
times you may have visited Greece, this 
multi-media presentation will enthrall 
you. Thursday lecture, 2 p.m. Lecture 

Hall A (Bldg. C, 1st Floor). 
April 12 
Wear Your Old Clothes Again and Again 

Theresa Hahn, our own LLL artist and 
seamstress, will demonstrate the creative 
techniques of patch work. She has been 
“patching” since she was a little girl and 
has carried over this technique into her 
art collages. Bring sharp scissors, a fine 
needle and enthusiasm and learn how to 
transform your old clothes again and 
again. Tuesday demonstration/workshop 
10-11:30 a.m. 

April 14 
The Canadian Connection: Part ll 

Author, historian and lecturer Frank 
Bostwick, Jr. continues his exciting lec- 
ture on our neighbor to the North. This 
time he examines the role of the Queen, 
the Parlimentary System, free trade, and 
the pros and cons of the National Health 
Program. Don’t miss this edifying and 
fascinating lecturer. Thursday lecture, 2 


p.m. 
April 21 

Conflict and Resolution: The Changing 

Meaning of the U.S. Constitution, Part Il 
Professor John Guarino returns to 

discuss further the shaping and reshap- 

ing of our Constitution. Thursday lecture, 

2 p.m. 


April 27 
What | Need to Know about Medicare 
Our friend at Massachusetts Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield, Robert O’Byck, 
returns to lead a most helpful discussion 
on Medicare eligibility, benefits and bill- 
ing. This workshop proves invaluable for 
both new and old enrollees. Wednesday 
workshop, 10 a.m. — noon 
April 28 
The Exeter Minstrels 
Come and enjoy this musical variety 
show performed by a chorus of 20 men 
and women. Vocals, guitar, dancing and 
sing-alongs fill the hour with your old 
time favorites. Great afternoon entertain- 
ment. Thursday concert, 2 p.m. 


May 5 
Climbing Mt. McKinley 

On July 10, 1987, six members of the 
Merrimac Mountaineering Club reached 
the 20,320 summit of Mt. McKinley, the 
highest peak in North America. This 
19-day ordeal of courage and determina- 
tion on the biggest ice mountain in the 
world will be relived through the nar- 
rative and slides by John Halloran, leader 
of the expedition. Thursday lecture, 2 


p.m. 
May 12 


Recognition Day Party 


Join us for our annual celebration of' 


elders and recognition of our LLL 
presenters who have afforded us an ex- 
citing and enjoyable year of learning. We 
will also have a special visit by Mark 
Twain (in real life, Harold Nelson) who 
will tell us some of his infamous tall tales. 
Thursday party, 2 p.m. 


Herbs 


Are herbs an interest of yours? 
Cultivate that interest by joining the 
Merrimack Valley Herb Society. This 
lively group has planned and planted the 
fragrant lavender-hued herb garden in the 
college quadrangle. The society goes on 
day herbal sarfaris, exchanges informa- 
tion and welcomes new members. Dues 
are $5 annually beginning January 1. 


Day Trips 


Trips are already partially filled. Please 
call immediately if interested. All trips 


depart from the flagpole. 


March 2 


Theatre/Luncheon Trip 

We're off to Lowell’s Merrimack Reper- 
tory Theatre to see Mrs. California, a 
comedy dedicated to Lucille Ball and Bet- 
ty Freidan. Buffet lunch at Windsor Mills 
on the way. $24 includes coach bus, lunch, 
theatre ticket. Wednesday day trip, 11 
a.m. departure; 5 p.m. return 


March 23 


It’s Maple Sugar Season 

By special request, we'll be visiting 
Woodbound Inn in Jaffrey, N.H., for a 
spring maple-sugaring day in Currier & 
Ives country. After a demonstration and 
taste of the sugaring process, we'll enjoy 
lunch and musical/comical entertainment 
by Nora Lee Sysyn. $30 includes coach 
bus, luncheon, entertainment. Wednes- 
day day trip 9:30 a.m. departure; 4:30 
p.m. return. 


May 25 
Caprilands Re-visited 
After our overwhelming response to — 
our Christmas 1987 trip to this magical 
herbal farm in Coventry, Conn., we've 
decided to do another. The theme is 
“Herbs in Bloom’ with garden upon 
garden of herbs of every sort, color and 
fragrance. The 18th century farmhouse 
and barn, book, bouquet and basket 
shops await new exploration. The herbal 
luncheon will delight your palate and im- 
agination. $29 includes coach, lunch, lec- 
ture. Wednesday day trip 8 a.m. depar- 
ture; 5 p.m. return. 


July 13 


Ramesses the Great 

Join us for the special Egyptian exhibit 
at the Museum of Science, Boston. See 
the great treasures and innovations of 
this ancient and magnificent civilization. 
Take time to explore the rest of this in- 
triguing museum. $19 includes coach and 
museum admission. Lunch on your own 
at the museum. Note: No bagged lunches 
or cameras allowed. Personal belongings 
must be checked at the museum. Wednes- 
day day trip 8:30 a.m. departure; 5 p.m. 
return. 


Student activities 
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Food, drink 
part of fun 


Hispanic cultural club holds 
a very successful meeting 


very beautiful place to have a summer 
vacation and a perfect setting to learn 
Spanish. 


By Rafael De Pena 
Staff Reporter 


THE HISPANIC CULTURAL CLUB. 


Roll the 
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camera 


TV club members filming teachers, 
who learn more about their styles 


By Patrica Egan 

Staff Reporter 

Northern Essex’s television club meets 
every Wednesday from 12-1 p.m. at the 
television studio in the library. 

“TV. is the most powerful communica- 
tion tool in the world,’’ says Chris Marsh, 
club president. “It’s the way of the 
future,’ says John Madden, club vice 
president. 

Club members are involved in filming 
school events, writing scripts, production 
and much more. 

Members are presently filming teachers 
who are enrolled at the University of 
Lowell in a doctoral program. 

The students film the teachers while 
in a normal class environment at NECC. 


The purpose of the program is to help the 
faculty learn more about their individual 
teaching styles and abilities. 

If any NECC teachers would like their 
classes filmed, contact Marsh or leave a 
message at the t.v. studio. 


CLUB INFORMATION 


Open Door Chapter 
Athletic Program 
Behavioral Science Club 
Chorale Club 
Contemporary Affairs 
Dance Club 


Intramural Program 
Korean Karate 


Observer Newspaper 


Jim Gustafson, x5855 C-352 
Jack Hess, x5842 Gym 
Randolph Quaye, x3683 C-366 
Mike Finegold, x5852 C-356 
Jim McCosh, x5893 C-382 


Elaine Mawhinney, x5859 C-348 or Gym 


Sidney Pietzsch, x3654 F-142 
Susan Sanders, x2796 C-340 
Sue Smulski x3731, F-122 
George Bailey, x5861, C-344 
Jack Hess, x5842 Gym 

Carl Beal, x3818 Gym 

Diann Osgood, 686-0194 
Mike Finegold, x5852 C-356 


Betty Arnold and Joe LeBlanc, x5849 C-354 or F-114A 


Office for Students W/Disablilities 


Outing Club 

Parnassus Literary Magazine 
Photography Club 

Radiologic Tech. Club 

RN Nursing Club 

American Sign Language Club 


Weightlifting Club 
WRAZ Radio Club 


Rubin Russell, x5654 F-113 
Andrea Woodbury, x3819 Gym 


Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, x5854, C-347 


Kim Pickard, x5862 C-341 
Chris Armstrong, x3825 B-110 
Elaine Haddad, x3837 C-124 
Bill Huston, x5899 C-377 

Sue Smulski, x3731 F-122 
Linda Comeau, x3654 F-113 
Pat Kepschull, x3879 F-135 
Jim Hellesen, X3669 A-021 
Allen Felisberto, x3700 B-216 
Frank Leary, x5828 C-321 
Barbara Collins, x5858 C-343 


All Correspondence Should Be Sent To: 
Northern Essex Community College 
c/o Adviser’s Name 
100 Elliott Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 


The Hispanic Cultural Club held what 
many consider its most successful 
meeting Feb. 17. 

More than 25 club members and their 
guests attended an event which really 
surprised the club’s adviser, Peter Flynn. 

“T never really expected this many peo- 
ple today. I am very happy for this 
wonderful turnout,” Flynn said. 

Good food was one attraction. The club 
serves typical Dominican food and 
drinks. Pastelitos, kipes and other fine 
dishes were enjoyed by all. 

Members listened to seven special 
guests who visited the Dominican 
Republic on a college sponsored trip in 
January. 

Usha Sellers, Dean Robert McDonald, 
Jeanine Press, Ruth Hooten, Marjorie 
Martin, Sandra Fotinos, and Flynn say 
they found the Dominican Republic a 
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Flynn and Martin also shared their 
thoughts with the club by showing slides 
taken during their stay. Both highlighted 
historic spots from the cities of San 
Pedro, Santo Domingo and Santiago. 

They stressed that it was not all fun 
and games in the island. Seminar par- 
ticipants worked intensively to improve 
their Spanish. 

Flynn confesses that his Spanish is get- 
ting better by the day. His vocabulary is 
improving so fast that he even made 
some jokes in Spanish during the 
meeting. 


“| didn’t think they would like the food 
but I was surprised. I’m glad they liked 
it,’’ club president Jose Diaz said. 

Next week the club will see a slide 
presentation about Colombia. Meetings 
are held each Wednesday room C103 at 
noon. 
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FRANK DUMAS of WRAZ spins the discs. 


New plans for WRAZ, 
broadcast to improve 


By Patrick Neal 
Staff Reporter 


At a Feb. 10 meeting in the WRAZ of- 
fice, Ken Simmons, program director, an- 
nounced plans for the campus radio sta- 
tion’s improvements. “‘Our goal is to pur- 
chase a transmitter by mid-semester, but 
we won’t make any promises,’’ he says. 

He expressed appreciation for the help 
of faculty member Barbara Collins, say- 
ing, ‘“‘She has been a fine adviser.”’ 

The station is staffed by 43 members 
who fill the 40 hour weekly schedule. 


News Director Tim Delaney says that 
“news is read on the hour or at the top 
of the hour.” Any news item may be sub- 
mitted to the WRAZ office one day before 
it is to be aired. 

The staff discussed the purchase of 20 
new albums and six disks. They also plan 
the repair of the cart machine and turn- 
tables. 

Simmons said at the end of the 
meeting that he is feeling good about the 


future of WRAZ, adding he has had 
positive feedback from faculty and 
students about changes made to improve 
the quality of broadcasting this year. 
Last spring, the radio station was shut 
down by administrators for poor 
management. 

WRAZ staff members as follows: 

Mike Adams, Costas Apostolides, John 
Asare, Don Beckerman, Jim Bradley, 
Carol Chapman, Don Cohen, Priscilla 
Cote, Tim Czifrik, Shannon Daniuk, Val 
Dayila, Tim Delaney, Tom Dolan, David 
Doucette, Damon Dyer, Chris Grier, Eric 
Iby, and Don Dankertanis. 

Joe Larsen, Scott McAllister, Elyse 
Melanson, Joseph Murphy, Patrick Neal, 
Jonine Paquette, Frank Peabody, 
Geremias Peguero, Kevin Peirce, Karen 
Pelletier, Julee Peters, Heidi Roeder, Tina 
Romano, and Suzanna Scanlon. 

Patricia Shaman, Bob Simond, pro- 
gram director Ken Simmons, Ed 
Stankevich, general manager Bob 
Steeves, Tomie Lee Stephens, and Len 
Whitney. 


Variety 
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By John Heyes 
Guest Writer 


A virtual explosion of artistic genius 
marked the emergence of blacks in the 
cultural mainstream of white America in 
the early 1930s. 

Ella Fitzgerald and Duke Ellington 
were singing and swinging their nights 
away. Bill “Bojangles” Robinson was in- 
venting dance steps that would inspire 
Hollywood. 

Countee Cullen and Langston Hughes 
produced shocking literary works, bring- 
ing the black experience to the printed 
page. 

Harlem had become an artistic Mecca, 
a fabled place unrivaled in history. 

Before the rich and chic “‘discovered”’ 
Harlem, James Van Der Zee had 
photographed it all, capturing the stars, 
the Harlem experience and the lives of 
black America in the rare historical mo- 
ment when people seemed to care. 

Van Der Zee’s amazing histori- 
cal/cultural portrait of black America — 
a collection of 24 photographs — is on 
display at Lowell’s Parker Gallery until 
the end of the month. 

Located on Worthen Street, the gallery 
hosted a reception last week with Donna 
Mussenden-Van Der Zee,’ the 
photographer’s widow. 

The exhibit, sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Lowell as part of Black Heritage 
Month, is a must-see for anyone in- 
terested in one of the most exciting 
periods of America’s artistic history. 

Born in Lenox in 1886, Van Der Zee 
began taking photographs at age 14. 

He worked as a darkroom assistant in 
a New Jersey department store, but 
dreamed of becoming a professional 
musician. 

Eventually, he realized a music career 
was only a dream and he stuck out on his 
own as a professional photographer. 

Professionally, Van Der Zee talked 
about making, not taking, photographs. 

The phrase is apt. The artist used 
painted backdrops and dozens of small 
house furnishing in his work. 

Other times, he retouched photographic 
negatives to eliminate ‘‘unpleasant”’ 
features and sometimes retouched by 
drawing jewelry on the negatives. 

Van Der Zee retired in 1968 but re- 
turned with a vengence 12 years later, 
producing portraits of black celebrities 
like Miles Davis, Bill Cosby, Muhammad 
Ali and Eubie Blake. 

The most exciting period of his 84-year 
career came in the two-decade period now 
known as the Harlem Renaissance, which 


HARLE 


. A fabled artistic Mecca 
comes alive in exhibit 


Painting the town red 


“Couple in Racoon Coats” is one of 24 James Van Der Zee photographs on display at the Parker Gallery 
in Lowell. Van Der Zee’s career spanned generations, but his most important work came in the period known 
as the Harlem Renaissance. 


began in the 20s and ended just before 
World War II. 

Most black celebrities who visited or 
lived in Harlem ended up in Van Der 
Zee’s studio. 

The Parker Gallery exhibit includes 
several of these legends, including 
heavyweight champ Jack Johnson and 
Marcus Garvey, the political firebrand 
who led the ill-fated “Back to Africa’’ 
crusade. 

But some of the more interesting Van 


Der Zee photographs are of ordinary peo- 


ple with ordinary dreams: folks on their ~ 


wedding day, a couple ready for a stylish 


night out, an American Legionnaire look- . 


ing back on his life. _ 


Colorful, lesser-known historical figures . 


like the Barefoot Prophet and team 
photos of the black New York Yankees 
and Giants are also on display. 

Yes, the Van Der Zee exhibit has a lot 
to say about an interesting period of 
American life — a file that is not found 
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in most history books. 

_ The exhibit runs through Feb. 28. 
Hours are from 1 to 4 p.m. from Tuesday 
to Friday and on Sunday. 

The Parker Gallery, part of Whistler 
House Museum, is located at 243 Worth- 
en St., Lowell. 
' Take Route 495 to the Lowell Connec- 
tor. Exit on Thorndike St. Follow Thorn- 
dike until the first set of standing lights. 


- Take a right at the lights immediately 


past the railroad tracks. 
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Where art we going? 
To the NECC exhibit 


SANBORN REGIONAL seventh graders board the buses 
to the Inuit art exhibit in the Bentley Library, left. Above, 
the students gather to hear acommentary about the ex- 
hibit, which features the art of Inuit Eskimos. 


Creative arts 
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ARTS 
Briefs 


ANDRE DUBUS 


Northern Essex Community College 
Arts Department and the NECC 
Foundation present the Spring 1988 
Creative Arts Series. 


Andre Dubus 


March 11 8p.m. Bentley Library 

Dubus will read from his book 
“Blessings.” Published short story 
writer, Dubus recently won the Pen 
Schaeffer Writing Achievement 
Award. 


Alexander Technique Workshop 
Lester “Tommy” Thompson, Director 
of the Alexander Technique Associa- 
tion of New England. 

A three-day intensive workshop for 
those involved in the performing arts, 
physical education, holistic studies, 
and for all interested in a holistic ap- 
proach to the relief of pain and stress 
and increased proficiency in perfor- 
mance and athletic activities. 

65 Federal St., Newburyport 


March 25 7—10pm. 
March 26 10 — 2 p.m. 
March 27 10 — 2 p.m. 


Advance registration is strongly 
recommended to insure placement. 
Tuition: $75. Bring mat, loose-fitting 
clothes, and a pillow or towel that can 
be folded as one. 


Makoto Ozone Trio 
April 8 7:30 p.m. Bentley Library 
Makoto Ozone has been called ‘‘the 
most vital and dynamic of them all” 
by Hugh Wyatt of the New York Dai- 
ly News. A jazz pianist with the Gary 
Burton Group, Makoto’s own trio has 
three albums on Columbia Records to 
its credit. An internationally acclaim- 
ed musician, he displays a wide range 
of musical styles in his performance. 
Evening of One Act Plays 
April 8, 9, 15, and 16 8 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 
Artistic Director: Susan Sanders 
The Drama Club presents an even- 
ing of one-act plays directed by 
students. 


Trent Arterberry Mime 


April 21 8 p.m. Cafeteria 
Still Point XIV 
April 22, 23, 29, and 30 8 p.m. 


Physical Education Building 
Artistic Director: 
Elaine Mawhinney 
Still Point XIV will feature works by 
Christien Polos, Stephen Fladger, 
Denise Sklar, Deborah Weaver, and 
Elaine Mawhinney as well as members 
of the Still Point Dance Company. 


Michael Kramer Concert 
May6 8pm. __ Bentley Library 
Mr. Kramer’s concert will feature 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibit 
as well as works by Albeniz, Granados, 
and Chopin. 


Children’s Theatre 
The Little Prince 
Boston Arts Group 
7:30 p.m. 
Liberal Arts Building 

This classic story, adapted by 
Boston Arts Group for elementary 
age, is a magical, gentle adventure 
that brings the message, ‘It is only 
with the heart that one can see right- 
ly; what is essential is invisible to the 
eye.” 

All performances are free to the 
public with the exception of One Act 
Plays and Still Point XIV ($3 adults, 
$2 seniors and students). For more in- 
formation, call 374-5859. 


May 13 


Photo courtesy of Haverhill Gazette 


PIANISTS MICHAEL KRAMER AND ELAINE MAWHINNEY present the first concert of the creative arts series Feb. 19. 


Duo-piano concert opens season 


Pianists Elaine Mawhinney 
and Michael Kramer were 
featured in the first concert in 
Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege’s Spring 1988 Creative Arts 
Series Friday, Feb. 19 at 8 p.m. 

The duo-piano concert included 
Schubert’s Fantaisie in F minor, 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, 
Saint Saens’ Carnival of the 
Animals, and Rachmaninoff’s 
Suite No. 1. 

The free concert was held in 
the Bentley Library Gallery on 
the college’s Haverhill campus. 

Mawhinney, a resident of 
Newburyport, is the chairperson 
of the creative arts department 
and dance coordinator at Nor- 
thern Essex. She has been per- 
forming throughout New 
England since the age of eight. 

Kramer, a member of the facul- 
ty at Northern Essex, has been 
heard extensively in New 
England. He has performed at 
Carnegie Recital Hall in New 
York and several times with the 
Boston Pops. 

For information about upcom- 
ing events, call 374-5859. 


Auditions set 
for noon 
Feb. 24, 26 


Auditions for an evening of one act 
plays will take place this week, Wednes- 
day noon, Feb. 24, and Friday noon, Feb. 
26 at the Top Notch Theatre in the liberal 
arts building. 

Producer Susan Sanders, creative arts 


department, says that drama students 
will be directing the shows, which will be 
presented April 8, 9, 15 and 16 at 8 p.m. 
at the Top Notch. 

The play chosen by the students in- 


clude “The Bald Soprano,” a piece of the 
theatre of the absurd written by Eugene 
Ionesco and directed by A.J. Sullivan; 
“The Public Eye,’’ a comedy about rela- 
tionships by Peter Shaffer and directed 
by Cyndi Rose; and ‘The Visitor from the 
Forest” from Plaza Suite by Neil Simon 
and directed by Janine Paquette. 

Sanders said auditions are open to 
anyone interested. Roles for six women 
and seven men are to be cast. 


Lowell University presents pianist Frank Wiens 


The University of Lowell Center for 
the Performing and Visual Arts and the 
College of Music will present pianist 
Frank Wiens in concert, Sunday, Feb. 28 
at 3 p.m. 


Wiens gave his New York recital debut 
at Carnegie Hall in 1984, his London 
debut at the Purcell Room in 1986, and 
his Vienna debut at the Brahmssaal of 
the Musikverein in 1987. 


A student of Denning Dexter and 
Gyorgy Sandor, Wiens has won several 


competitions, including the North 
American Young Artists Competition in 
1975. 


He has toured the United States an- 
nually for the last 12 years and has been 
a featured soloist with major American 
orchestras as the Detroit and Atlanta 
Symphonies. 

His performances of Romantic reper- 
toire have been widely praised. The Los 
Angeles Times said of a performance, 
“He sustained a spellbinding radiance.” 


The New York Times,‘‘A secure tech- 
nique . . . majesterial conception.” 

On Feb. 28 Wiens will perform works 
by Haydn, Chopin, Brahms, Scriabin and 
Ginastera. The concert will take place in 
Durgin Hall on the University’s South 
Campus at the corner of Pawtucket and 
Wilder Sts. The theatre is handicapped- 
accessible and free. Lighted parking is 
nearby. 

For more information or to order 
tickets by phone with Mastercard/Visa, 
call the center at 459-0350. 


Features 
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By Tom Variabedian 
Guest Writer 


4 6 ould you care for a 
drink, my dear?” 

I'd be delighted,”’ coos 

the fashionable woman 


with a look of pleasure in her eyes. 

The party is on. 

Standing beside the punchbowl, she 
sips her cocktail. Suddenly, she drops it. 

“‘T’ve been poisoned!” she cries with a 
gasp, falling to the floor. “Call an 
ambulance.” 

Welcome to Intrigue In Transit, the 
Northern Essex Community College 
theater group which produces weekend 
mystery shows for private and corporate 
parties. 

Their work is part of the school’s 
“Mysteries To Solve” program which can 
be catered to fit the needs of any spon- 
soring organization. 

For the actors, it’s more than just a job. 

A weekend event, usually held in a 
hotel or convention center, the plot 
thickens each night. Shameful secrets, 
suspects and new motives emerge. 
Corpses crop up unexpectedly. Red herr- 
ings reign everywhere. 

No one is above suspicion. 

“We tailor the show to the numbers 
and try to include the audience in what’s 
happening,”’ says Bonnie Flythe, also a 
mystery coordinator. “For the most part, 
the guests are totally unaware. They 
think the performers are there for another 
reason.” 

Last August, 120 guests with the In- 
dependent Buyers Association enjoyed 
the college’s work during a Mystery 
Weekend at the Yankee Drummer Motor 
Inn in Auburn. 

At the start of the evening, word was 
received that Northern Essex had can- 
celled out. The whodunit, it seemed, 
would be a dud. 

Then, dur’-g cocktails, a drunken 
woman spui. into a frenzy. Someone 
threw a drink, and a fight ensued. 
Minutes later, a man staggered into the 
dining hall and collapsed on the floor, 


Whodunnit? 


Amateur sleuths uncover shameful secrets, suspects, motives 
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BONNIE FLYTHE, mystery coordinator for intrigue in transit. 


“stabbed” with a cleaver with blood ooz- 
ing from his stomach. 

“You should have seen the people. 
There was madness in the air,” says 
Grover with a laugh. “‘A lot of people 
thought it was really happening.” 


The mystery troupe was started in - 


1984 by the school’s division of continu- 
ing education. Its whodunits have grown 
in popularity over the past three years. 

According to Flythe the businesses and 
groups that solve a ‘‘murder”’ together 
gain a sense of camaraderie and light 
spirit. 

In the Sherlock Holmes tradition, the 
actor-detectives interrograte their 
witnesses, encouraging everyone to 
discover the clues hidden in the script. 

A 14-year actress with Georgetown 
Theatre Workshop, Elaine Kimball just 
recently joined the mystery troupe. As 
one of many recruits, she has played 
everything from a psychic to a murderess. 


Her tools have included a snakedress, 
starter’s gun, stage blood and arsenic. 

There’s a world of difference between 
this and standard theatre. ‘It’s far more 
challenging — without applause you have 
to be more convincing than ever.”’ 

The ambulances on hand actually pick 
up and deliver their corpses. Sometimes, 
the addresses get mixed up. “‘Once we 
wound up taking her to the wrong 
house,’’ said Kimball. ‘‘A woman 
answered the doorbell and you should 
have seen the look on her face.”’ 

On another occasion, the police were 
summoned when a victim was found in a 
bathtub. The two incredulous guests were 
so stunned by the sight, they poured 
through his pockets for identification. 


“He kept a straight face until the police 
arrived,’’ remembers Kimball, with a 
smile. “‘Part of the fun is the fear which 
follows.” 
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The six-hour mysteries are written by 
Flythe and Grover. While they hardly 
consider themselves playwrights, they 
call themselves people who like to “‘tease’”’ 
the brain a little. 

Two hours are devoted to interrogation 
sessions in which the performers remain 
in their character roles. i 

The cast stays at a hotel throughout 
the weekend, living in remote areas and 
keeping a low profile. They usually send 
out for their meals and look both ways 
before entering the lobby. 

One evening, Grover showed up to a 
convention site and started crying on 
someone’s shoulder. ‘‘I just received word 
that my sister had been murdered,” she — 
sobbed uncontrollably. ‘‘Someone please 
help me.”’ ° 

One by one, people began offering their 
condolences. Then a shot was fired, send- 
ing everyone scurrying for cover. 

Act I had opened. They mystery had 
begun. For more information call 
Northern Essex’s Division of Continuing 
Education. 

(Reprinted with permission of Haverhill 
Gazette. Tom Vartabedian is a reporter 
with The Gazette.) 


NECC’s storekeeper Is also an author 
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RICHARD F. DAM, NECC storekeeper and author. 


By Chris Fogel 
Staff Reporter 


ichard F. Dam, storekeeper for 
NECC is also an author. He 
writes all types of patriotic and 
religious poems and stories. He 
says he got this inspiration when he was 
15, but he didn’t start writing, for all the 
world to see, until 1974, when he was in 
the hospital having a cataract operation. 
This is when he wrote Hospital Blessings. 

Dam’s first book was The Helm of 
Grace. He says, ‘‘I believe God gave me 
the gift of poetry and painting.’’ This 
athletic man, who also enjoys scuba div- 
ing, fishing, and hiking, claims, “The 
Lord inspired me to write, to share good 
news, based on teaching and truth ex- 
periences, and to share good things in life 
with others.” 

Dam does not write for money. He has 
published poetry booklets which he gives 
out to share the good news of the Lord. 

One of his poems is titled: 

At Work at Northern Essex 
At home in Massachusetts 
Haverhill, if you trace 
Work at Northern Essex 
A flowering campus place 
Start at eight each morning 
Do the best I can 
Ask the Lord to help me 
And to use me in his span 


Greet the staff and faculty 
And students on their way ~ 
A happy kind of message 
Thru the passing of the day 


Issue pens and pencils 


And folders by the lot 
Correction fluid thinner 
Blotters for the spot 
Envelopes for the mailing 
Paper to insert » 

File boxes keeping 

Cards to help alert 

Paper clips for holding 
Tape to mend or glue 
Wastebaskets for filing 
And Post-It notes for you 


Towels to dry the hands 

From janitors to share 

Or sponge the flowing coffee 
That spilled on everywhere 

So all in all to do our best 
With parcels small and large’ 
From trucks that seem to say each time 
This is your beckon charge 
Deliver to the campus wide 
Receiving thanks from all 

For just to do the job we know 
From him who gave the call. 
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BOLES, co-authors of “The Golden 


Plenty of jobs available 
in radiologic tech field 


By Patricia Egan 
Staff Reporter 


hris Armstrong, coordinator of 
the radiologic technology 
department, is in his tenth year 
in this position at NECC. 

“The main thrust of my job is ad- 
ministration which encompasses clinical 
(hospital) supervision, staffing, curricula, 
enrollment, and student advisement,’ 
Armstrong says. 

He also teaches radiologic technology 
I, II, and III and radio-biology in the 
spring. Armstrong says that teaching is 
“enjoyable as well as important part of 
his job.” 

Job opportunities are plentiful. “There 
is a great demand for radiologic 
technologists. There are many good job 
opportunities with good security and 
benefits. 

Students who have earned their two 
year: degrees and passed the registry ex- 
am in radiologic technology may begin 
jobs at $19,000-$20,000 plus benefits. 
“The pay is always going up,” he says. 

- Each year the program starts Aug. 1 
with an introductory course which in- 
cludes hands-on experience at one of five 
hospitals. There is also specialized train- 
ing in areas such as cat scanning and 
magnetic residents imageing, a procedure 
which uses magnetics in imaging instead 
of x-rays. 

Armstrong graduated from Northern 
Arizona University with a bachelor’s 
degree in radiologic technology and a 


Digging through 


Jan. 26, 1981 — The campus radio sta- 
tion, WRAZ, officially opened the B 
building lounge to radio reception with a 
live broadcast from the lounge. On hand 
for the ribbon cutting ceremony was 
President John Dimitry and Dean of 
Students Norman Landry. 


Feb. 9, 1981 — Plans got under way 
for the spring publication of the Northern 
Essex literary magazine, Parnassus. The 
staff met Prof. Ellie Hope-McCarthy, 
adviser. 


Feb. 10, 1981 — Beachcomber Tours 
offered its twelfth annual college spring 
break in Daytona Beach, Florida. The go- 
ing price then for a round trip flight and 
eight days and seven nights in sunny 
Florida at the Ramada Inn on the beach 
was only $319. 
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CHRIS ARMSTRONG, coordinator of 
the radiologic technology department. 


minor in education. He has worked at 
Middlesex County Hospital in x-ray 
technology and also at Nantucket Cot- 
tage Hospital. 

If you are interested in radiologic 
technology program, please contact Chris 
Armstrong at extension 3825. 


Observer files 


Feb. 10, 1981 — NECC announces 
plans for its 20th anniversary celebration 
with a full schedule of events that would 
take place during the spring and fall 
semesters of 1981. The events included 
such activities as photography exhibits, 
a distinguished lecture series, an evening 
of dinner and dancing, and an alumni 
evening. 

Feb. 18, 1981 — The temperature hit 
a record high of 60 degrees, allowing 
students to get outside and soak up the 
rays while reading, doing homework, or 
just chatting. 

Feb. 24, 1981 — The NECC Valen- 
tine’s Day Mixer was held at the old 
Rendezvous Club Sunday, Feb. 16. Over 
600 students and their friends turned out. 
The rock group Messenger provided 
entertainment. 


ANXIETY? 


Course quashes fear 
of art, math, nature 


By Joan Kingsbury 
Associate Editor 


f you experience art or math anxiety, 
Bradford College is offering the 
perfect course for you. 

Shelly Newman, NECC creative 
arts professor and Marti Boles, assistant 
professor of mathematics at Bradford 
College, have combined talents to develop 
a unique course called Art, Math and 
Nature. 

“We chose to look at how math con- 
cepts are rooted in the natural world,” 
Newman says. Geometry is highly visi- 
ble throughout nature and the course 
tries to expose students to the constants 
that keep coming up in the natural world. 

Newman’s and Boles’ main goal in the 
course is to change the way math is 
taught. ‘“Most students only know the 
technological areas of math,” Boles says. 

Although the math language is used in 
class, students adapt quickly. Math 
students usually have art anxiety, while 
art students suffer from math anxiety. 
The “visual excitement’ of the course at- 
tempts to soothe the fears and promote 
a long over-due mutual respect for each 
field. 

The three credit course is accepted as 
an alternate for LA Math II or a fine arts 
course. Taught at Bradford College, it is 
available to Northern Essex students, 
also. 

Newman, Boles and graphic designer 
Sylvia Burnside, researched, wrote and 
published the textbook they use for the 
course,““The Golden Relationship Art, 
Math, Nature.” 

“Research was difficult because it was 
such a new field,’”’ Boles says. After we 
had applied for many grants to support 
the project, we were grateful when Brad- 
ford College supplied the financing. 

They eventually put a library together 
and began the textbook. What began as 
a four part book developed into a four 
book series.“‘Universal Patterns” is the 
first book to be published. 

The second book, now in progress, will 
also be published by Pythagorean Press. 

Besides Bradford, Berkshire Com- 
munity College is using the textbook. 
Boles and. Newman also conduct 
workshops at Phillips Exeter Academy 
during the summer. 

Professional workshops and con- 
ferences are used to explain the program 
to secondary and _ post-secondary 
teachers. Boles and Newman received 
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By Martha Boles 


& Rochelle Newman 


much positive feedback at a recent New 
York conference. From Hyannis to 
Oregon to Georgia, they say response has 
been enthusiastic. 

Mathematicians seem more excited 
about the idea than artists,” Boles says. 
“They have much curiosity about the 
special concepts involved in the book.”’ 

“Leonardo,” a quarterly magazine 
published by the Journal for Interna- 
tional Society of Art, Science, and 
Technology, will publish an article about 
the program this spring. 

Newman and Boles recently returned 
from a sabbatical leave which they both 
describe as ‘‘wonderful!” It gave them 
the needed time to return to writing and 
to spend time with their families. 
‘Although our husbands felt threatened 
at first, they are now very supportive,” 
Boles said. 

The two families are closely connected. 
Newman taught with Boles’ husband, 
Gene, at Northern Essex, while 
Newman’s husband teaches at Bradford. 

They became friends as well as co- 
workers. To be able to team teach re- 
quires good communication and coopera- 
tion, they say. 

Newman earned her master of fine arts 
at Cranbrook Academy in Michigan, an 
interdisciplinary school much like 
Bradford. 

Boles received her bachelor’s degree in 
mathematics at the University of Oregon. 
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Federal 


funds 


for abortions? 


No simple solutions to sticky question 


hould abortion clinics receive 
federal funds? This 
extremely complex difficult 
to answer question current- 
ly faces the Supreme Court. 
“Abortion is murder” and “I 
shouldn’t have to pay for something 
I do not believe in’’ appear to be the 
two reasons which are repeated as 
arguments against providing federal 
funds to abortion clinics. 
Arguments against this reasoning 
can be provided, too. Simply stated, 
abortion is legal. Whether one 
disagrees with the practice on moral 
or religous backgrounds is irrevelant. 


Not supporting federal funding 
because one doesn’t believe in abor- 
tion is as lame a statement as not 
wanting to be taxed for education 
because one doesn’t have any 
children. The structure of our socie- 
ty would crumble if individuals had 
aright to refuse to support programs 
which they disagree with. 

In our democratic society the peo- 

ple decide what is right for society as 
a whole. Our tax dollars are often us- 
ed for programs we don’t support 
morally or otherwise. 

Many Americans are not suppor- 


tive of the nuclear arms build up, 
covert actions by the CIA in third 
world nations, or supplying arms to 
the contras in Nicaragua, yet every 
day our tax dollars are spent to sup- 
port these programs. 

That is not to say providing federal 
funds to pay for abortions is a sim- 
ple solution. There is an opportunity 
to abuse the system by using federal- 
ly funded abortions as a method of 
birth control. There has to be a man- 
ner of deterring such abuses. Perhaps 
regulations are necessary to mandate 
a reasonable limit to the number of 
abortions allowed per woman. 

Abortion is an emotionally wren- 
ching issue which tears our society 
apart. Yet, no matter what our own 
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personal moral and religous convic- 
tions, we do not have the right to 
force them on others. 

The real danger here is that 
withholding funds may be a first step 
to making abortions illegal. As the 
middle class in our society disappears 
and the poor class widens its base, we 

are moving toward turning the hands 
of time backwards. 

We may find ourselves returning 


to a situation where rich girls are 


always able to buy themselves an 
abortion, while poor desperate 
women are denied the right to have 
abortions. The poor may end up tur- 
ning to the butchers in dirty alleys 
once again. 

In such a powerful nation as ours 
that should never be allowed to hap- 
pen, because, whether we like it or 
not, abortion is here to stay. 


Question: Should abortion 
clinics receive federal funding? 


The inquiring reporter for the Observer conducted a random survey for this 
issue in search of students’ opinions regarding whether abortion clinics should 
receive federal funding. The majority of those questioned said taxpayers’ money 
should not pay for terminating pregnancies. 


Opinions follow: 


Monica Marquis, interpreter train- 
ing, Lawrence: ‘Yes, they should 
receive federal funds. It’s especially 
important for a woman who doesn’t 
have the money and needs an abortion 
because of health risks. She has to 
have some place to go.” 

Scott Sullivan, business manage- 
ment, Haverhill: ‘‘That’s a tough one. 
I wouldn’t agree with outlawing abor- 
tion, but I don’t think federal funds 
should be given. 

Someone trying to get out of a 
situation shouldn’t depend on the 
federal government. I can understand 
the government putting money into 
other programs to help but not 
abortion.”’ 

Jondy D’Oroto, criminal justice, 
Dracut: ‘‘Yes, because I believe it’s 
the federal duty to do so. I’d like to 
know my tax money is going for a 
good cause. 

I don’t think the federal government 
is doing it out of pity. In some cases 
abortion is needed. It’s better than 
spending money on nuclear warfare.”’ 

Karen Matachun, liberal arts, 
Lawrence: “I don’t think federal 
funds should go for abortions. It is 
the individual’s responsibility. lf a 
person got pregnant and now that 
person doesn’t want the child, it is 


up to her to take care of it. It was the 
individual’s responsibility then and 
should be after the fact.’’ 

Steve Comley, business transfer, 
Rowley: “‘I think people should be 
careful in the first place. If abortions 
are federally funded, people aren’t go- 
ing to be as careful.” 

William Malsbury, criminal justice, 
Dover: “I’m not against abortion, but 
why should someone pay taxes for 
another person’s abortion if they are 
against it? The Individual should pay 
for the abortion, not the 
government.” 

Dave Copson, criminal justice, 
Nashua: ‘‘The government should 
supply funds for abortion clinics for 
the women who are raped and become 
pregnant. They shouldn’t be punished 
for not having the money to have an 
abortion. The government should pay 
for it in certain situations like that.”’ 

Joan Hagerty, te he health 
technology, Tewksbury! ‘‘No. I’ve 
known a couple of people who’ve had 
abortions and they don’t cost a lot.” 

Peggy Ofria, mental health, Dracut: 
“If someone chooses to have an abor- 
tion, then that person should have to 
pay for it. Taxpayers shouldn't. 
Everybody doesn’t believe in abortion 
and shouldn’t have to pay for it.”’ 


By Tim Delaney 
Staff Critic 


Steve Winwood has been recording 
since his early teens beginning with the 
Spencer Davis group. He then formed the 
much heralded band Traffic, which earn- 
ed numerous gold albums and awards. 

Next he joined the supergroup, Blind 
Faith with Eric Clapton and Ginger 
Baker, formerly of Cream. 

Since going solo, he has racked up 
seven top twenty hits, seven grammys, 
gold and platinum albums with great suc- 
cess in ‘‘Arc of the Diver” and ‘‘Back in 
the High Life.”’ 

The multi-talented Winwood’s new 
album Chronicles shows the immense 
talent of this multi-instrumentalist who 
proves his talent on these ballads and 
dance tunes. 

On side one, a man tortured over his 
divorce, shows his hope on ‘‘While You 
See A Chance.” “‘Wake Me Up On Judge- 
ment Day” illustrates his confusion and 
his pleas of understanding are heard in 
“Vacant Chair’ and ‘‘My Love is 
Leaving.” 

The second side shows a revitalized 
Winwood with a new marriage evident in 
“Valerie,” ‘“Higher Love” and ‘Talking 
Back to the Night.”’ 

Winwood’s distinctive mix of jazz and 
soul make this album a must for any Win- 
wood fan. 


Billy Preston 


Billy Preston showed that even after a 
ten year abscence from the stage, he can 
still funk it out with style. 

Preston’s fifty minute set at Night 
Stage in Cambridge consisted of a 70’s 
repetoire with the exception of his new 
single ,“‘Can’t Keep a Good Man Down.” 

Preston’s pop funk set blended in- 
strumentals ‘‘Outta Space’’ and ‘‘Space 
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STEVE WINWOOD, CHRONICLES. 


Race” with classics like ‘We'll Go Round 


in Circles,” and “Nothing from Nothing,” 
while jumping from synthesizer to grand 
piano. 

He constantly told how appreciative he 
was to the capacity crowd by singing, Joe 
Cocker’s ‘‘You are so Beautiful,” along 
with songs from his session days like 
“Get back’’ from the Beatles and 
“Georgia on my Mind” by Ray Charles. 

The lack of new material combined with 
his lyrical improvisations took away from 
an otherwise captivating performance.” 
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By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


4 4 hank you, New 
Hampshire!”’ Words 
definitely worth repeating. 


Vice President George 
Bush used them in appreciation of his vic- 
tory in the nation’s first primary. 

Thank you, New Hampshire, for knock- 
ing the wind out of Pat Robertson’s sails. 
Robertson’s poor showing in New Hamp- 
shire prevents him from sailing into the 
Southern Bible Belt riding the crest of a 
wave of victory. 

With no clear winner emerging in 
either party, it appears that we are in for 
a long election year. 

The Democrats are headed straight for 
the convention. With Rev. Jesse Jackson 
and Sen. Albert Gore, Jr. strong in the 
South, Congressman Richard Gephardt 
and Sen. Paul Simon strong in the 
Midwest, and Gov. Michael S. Dukakis 
strong in the Northeast, this group of 
regionally favored candidates should be 
fighting neck and neck right up to the 
floor of the convention hall this summer. 

Although it is really much too early to 
tell, the Dukakis camp is claiming the 
position of frontrunner after the gover- 
nor’s victory in the New Hampshire 
primary, a claim that many members of 
the media are supporting. 

Gephardt certainly has a strong shot 
at the nomination at this point. Though 
he may have a problem raising the funds 
needed to pull a strong showing across 
the country, he does rank right up there 
in acting presidential. 

As Gephardt himself said, “It is time 
for Dick and Jane to move into the White 
House,” and they aren’t wasting any time 
promoting a presidential image. 

Simon could remain steady with the 
frontrunners except for his financial dif- 
ficulties. Facing serious problems with 
fundraising, Simon may be forced to drop 
his presidential aspirations within the 


By Diane Reukauf 
Guest Writer 


A panel met Feb. 18 at the NECC 
library to discuss the nomination and 
Senate approval of the most recent 
Supreme Court Justice — Anthony Ken- 
nedy. His impact on the court is impor- 
tant as new cases are heard and his vote 
may overturn past decisions favoring 
liberal causes. 

Of particular concern to many are the 
decisions related to abortion, criminal 
rights and affirmative action. 

Elizabeth Wilcoxson and John 
Guarino, NECC professors of history and 


It’s 
Primary 
Time 


A look at where the candidates stand after 
Iowa and New Hampshire and the long 
campaign road ahead as they move towards 


Super Tuesday. 


week. 

Gore is coming out fighting in the 
South, where his strongest base of sup- 
port lies. The candidate who wrote off 
New Hampshire and Iowa reportedly has 
plenty of money to campaign solidly 
throughout the Super Tuesday states. 

In the first Southern debate in Dallas 
Thursday, Feb. 18, Gore as well as 
Jackson came out fighting. Gore was 
relentless in his attack on Dukakis’ 
foreign policy stance. Dukakis stam- 
mered, clearly not enjoying being on the 
receiving end of the attack. 

Gore will not be holding back, as he did 
in the Iowa caucuses and New Hampshire 
primary, as the campaign swings to the 
South where there is much more at stake. 


government, agree that Kennedy’s posi- 
tions will be made in a case by case 
approach. 

Guarino said, ‘‘Kennedy’s strength on 
the court will not overturn important 
decisions from the Burger Court. Ken- 
nedy may follow precedents but extend 
the decisions no farther than they have 
to go.”’ 

Citing the Roe vs. Wade decision which 
legalized abortion as an example, Guarino 
said Kennedy may not seek a reversal of 
this decision but might favor shortening 
the length of time permissable to obtain 
an abortion after conception. 

Criminal rights vs. the victim’s rights 


The Observer staff 


Gary Hart has fallen from the graces 
of the people as he brings up the rear of 
the Democratic six-pack. Hart’s faltering 
last May does not appear to be sitting 
well with most Americans. 

Even so, Hart insists when he re- 
entered the race to let the people decide, 
that is exactly what he meant. 

If Hart is facing a non-issue, as some 
political spectators believe, Jackson 
definitely has the same problem. Jackson 
must deal with the racial non-issue. The 
press corps is constantly confronting him 
with the question over America’s 
readiness for a black president. 

Jackson has shown in both Iowa and 
New Hampshire that he can get votes in 
predominantly white states. With 


Judging the new judge 


NECC panel takes a look at new Supreme Court Justice Anthony Kennedy 


is another area that may be modified by 
Kennedy’s participation on the Supreme 
Court. As a federal judge of appeals in 
San Francisco, Kennedy has made deci- 
sions indicating he is not an opponent of 
the death penalty. The panel suggested 
Kennedy as Justice would lean toward 
more concern for the victim’s rights. 
Wilcoxson expressed concern for the 
cause of affirmative action with Kennedy 
on the Court. Many affirmative action ad- 
vocates are alarmed about discrimination 
in the job market. It was pointed out that 
Kennedy appears to adhere to the notion 
of comparable worth and pay. 
“1! don’t see Kennedy adding any col- 
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Jackson’s stronghold being in the South, 
look for him to play a strong and vital role 
in what happens at the Democratic 
Convention. 

The Republicans will be battling it to 
the finish. Bush, who is riding off his vic- 
tory in New Hampshire, will be searching 
for a way to transform his loyalty to the 
president into a positive factor. This 
strategy worked in New Hampshire, but 
whether it will work elsewhere remains to 
be seen. 

The vice-president is lacking in 
charisma and energy which must develop 
rather quickly if he wants to get anyone 
excited. 

Sen. Robert Doles Iowa victory is keep- 
ing him in step with Bush. Dole must bat- 
tle his negative dirt fighting image if he 
wants to pull out front. Dole has the en- 
thusiasm to excite America, but must 
keep his own sarcasm in line. 


With the two Republican front runners 
battling it out, America’s eyes may turn 
to the other candidates. Congressman 
Jack F. Kemp appears to be lacking in the 
charisma and funds to bring his conser- 
vative campaign to the front line of the 
Republican agenda. 

On the other hand, Robertson has the 
charisma and the cash to take over the 
center stage if Dole and Bush are 
sidetracked with their fighting. If Robert- 
son were ever elected president, America 
would suffer under the former TV 
evangelist’s administration. 

The conservative former preacher is the 
only candidate who is capable of making 
Ronald Reagan look like FDR. 

Iowa and New Hampshire eliminated 
three candidates. Alexander M. Haig, Jr. 
withdrew from the race after a dismal 
showing in Iowa, turning over his support 
to Dole. 

Republican Gov. Pierre S. duPoint IV 
and Democratic Gov. Bruce Babbitt 
dropped from their races after poor show- 
ings in both Iowa and New Hampshire. 


or to the court,” Wilcoxson said. His case 
by case approach may nibble at some of 
the important liberal decisions from the 
Burger Court.” Guarino claimed, ‘‘Ken- 
nedy looks for subtle differences in each 
case. That’s where the changes will come. 
The days of the liberal court are over.” 

The group also observed that the 
Supreme Court now has three Roman 
Catholics, three Episcopalians, one 
Lutheran, one Methodist and one 
Baptist. 

The panel was a part of a series spon- 
sored by the department of history and 
government in observation of the celebra- 
tion of the Constitution. 
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MARIE ARENA, left, Elaine Minicucci and Deborah Vynorius test their skills at the 


health support center. 
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DEAN OF STUDENTS Norman Landry. 
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By Norman Landry 
Dean of Students 


As you already may know, the College 
has implemented a new policy on smok- 
ing effective Monday, Nov. 9, 1987 and 
modified it in January of 1988. 

Our policy was put into effect to pro- 
mote a safe and healthy environment. It 
is intended to reduce the health risks 
associated with exposure to tobacco 
smoke while minimizing the inconve- 
nience to smokers. The college’s policy ap- 
plies to all students, employees, and 
visitors to the college. 

As students, you can play an important 
role in the informal enforcement of this 
policy. The policy permits you to 


Dyer. 


machines. 
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ELAINE MINICUCCI, left, Marie Arena and Carol Poulin, RN, consult at the health support center. 


Fridays. 


courteously remind fellow students who 
may be smoking in other than a 
designated area that restrictions are now 
in place, and suggest they either put out 
their smoking materials or move to a 
designated smoking area. If this informal 


New look 
for health 


Nursing lab 
transformed 
into health 
_education 
center 


Keith Alfeiri photo 
JEANNINE PRESS of the 
health support center 
makes a point. 


he nursing laboratory on the first floor 
of the applied science building has been 
expanded into a health education 
support center. It provides resources for 
teachers and students enrolled in health profes- 
sions and human services programs. At the 
same time, community health services make 
use of the facility which is coordinated by Jean 


The center includes three areas: a clinical 
lab, an audio-visual resource room and a 
conference-office room. 

The clinical lab is a mock hospital room 
which has adult and pediatric mannequins, 
nine electric hospital beds, a crib, medication 
carts, intravenous equipment and suction 


The purpose of the lab is to give demonstra- 
tions and provide practice with nursing pro- 
cedures that students will be learning during 
their hospital practicums. 

The audio visual room has video tapes, 
slides and film strips to supplement instruction 
in the health profession curricula. 

The center is open 9 — 10 a.m. Mondays and 
Tuesdays, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Wednesdays 
and Thursdays, and from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


approach fails, and you wish to pursue 
the matter, the policy may be enforced by 
invoking the college’s student due pro- 
cess and discipline procedures. Informa- 
tion about this is available in my office. 

For students who are smokers and are 
interested in kicking the habit, the office 
of student health services will be sponsor- 
ing a series of smoking cessation clinics 
from time to time. Watch for more infor- 
mation in the Observer and on bulletin 
boards. 


The successful implementation of this 
policy depends on cooperative effort and 
mutual respect and sensitivity on the part 
of both smokers and non-smokers. 

Thank you for your assistance. 
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Counseling services offered 


NECC Counseling Center 


Room F121, Student Center 
374-3790 
Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling 

Marian Clay, Counseling Secretary 

Personal Counseling provides a short- 
term program attending to a range of per- 
sonal issues on an emergency or ongoing 
basis. 

Career Development works with both 
individuals and groups on issues of career 
choice, change and life/work planning. 
Career counseling is based on, a 
developmental approach including iden- 
tification and assessment of skills, in- 
terests, values, preference and priorities. 


Division of Continuing Education and 
Community Services Counseling offers 
academic and transfer counseling to 
students during the day, but primarily 
evenings through the DEC and CS office 
B204 at extension 3800. Liaison work 
with extension campuses, agencies and 
businesses in the community are 
involved. 

Transfer Counseling promotes 
transfer articulation for students both 
days and evenings. 


Individual Personal 


Counseling 


Individual appointments are scheduled 
in the counseling center. 

Jane Bradley, Personal Counselor 
Mon. — Fri. 8:30 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 

Michael Noonan, Ph.D. Clinical 
Psychologist, Wed. 9 a.m. — 2 p.m. 
_ Mona Beatty, Intern in Clinical 
Psychology Program, Thur. 8:30 a.m. — 
1:30 p.m. 


Master’s Level Counseling 
' > Interns 


Maureen Bowen, M.A. Counseling 
Candidate, Tufts University, Mon., Wed., 
Fri. 9 a.m. — 3 p.m. 

Sharon Machado, M.A. Counseling Can- 
didate, Rivier College, Tue., Wed., Thur. 
9 am. — 3 p.m. 


AT&T/CWA Counseling Intern — 


Mary Carvalho, M.Ed. Counseling Can- 
didate, University of New Hampshire, 
Mon. 10 a.m. — 3 p.m., Tue. 12 — 5 p.m., 
Thur. 9 a.m. — 2 p.m. 

Stress Management Workshops are 
also offered. Call AT&T/CWA at 
521-2457 Room D112 in the gym 


Personal Group Counseling 


No charge, first come first serve basis. 
Groups are held in the Counseling Center 
conference room, F121, student center. 
Register at the Counseling Center, or call 
374-3790. 

Mental Health Technology Support 
Group, Tuesdays 11:10 a.m. — 12:10 p.m. 
Led by Mona Beatty, Intern in Ph.D. 
Clinical Psychology Program. 


Parents of Adolescents Support 
Group, Wednesdays 2-3 p.m. Co-led by 
Mona Beatty, Intern in Ph.D. Clinical 
Psychology Program and ~ Karen 
Letourneau, NECC Nurse Practitioner. 


MARY CARVALHO counseling intern. 
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JANET O’KEEFFE, counselor for divi- 
sion of continuing education. 


Health services staff helps 
educate campus community 


The student health services at the col- 
lege is not only there to offer help to 
students who may be ill or want to ar- 
range for medical tests. 

An important part of the role of the 
health services staff is to assist in 
educating the campus community to 
maintain good health, by sponsoring in- 
formative seminars and workshops. 

Coordinating the educational serivces 
is Joan Ortolano, health education intern, 
a bachelor of science candidate in health 
education at the University of Lowell. 

She is availabie to give class presenta- 
tions or workshops by request. Dedicated 


to health promotion and disease preven- 
tion, she says her goal is to present ac- 
curate up-to-date health information, so 
individuals may choose to adopt healthy 
lifestyles. 

Her services include making referrals 
to campus and community health 
resources, and providing resource infor- 
mation on drug and alcohol education, 
smoking education, stress management, 
safety education, sexuality and sexually 
transmitted diseases, CPR and First Aid. 

The health resource center is in room 
112, student center. For information, call 
374-3770. 
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Self Awareness/Self Esteem Group, 
Wednesdays 11 a.m. — noon. Co-led by 
Maureen Bowen, M.A. Counseling Can- 
didate and Sharon Machado, M.A. 
Counseling Candidate. 

Women’s Bi-Weekly Group, 
Wednesdays noon — 1 p.m. Led by Mona 
Beatty, Intern in Ph.D. Clinical 
Psychology Program. 


LPN Nursing Support Group, 
Tuesdays 11 a.m. — noon. Led by Sharon 
Machado, M.A. Counseling Candidate. 
This group is held in Room B106. 

Personal Counseling Walk-In/Ques- 
tions, Mon., Tue., Thur., and Fri. from 1 
p.m. — 2 p.m. 


Career Counseling 


Counseling Center, F121, Student 
Center 


Coop ed 
workshops 
schedule 


The following is the list of Cooperative 
Education workshops for the spring 
semester. All students are welcome. 
Workshops are held from noon to 1 p.m. 
in the president’s conference room in the 
library. Please call 374-3670 to sign up for 
a workshop. 


M.J. Pernaa, Coordinator of Career 
Development. 

John Scuto, DCE and CS Career 
Counselor. Tue. and Wed. 4 p.m. — 7 p.m. 

Joseph McAlevey, M.Ed. Counseling 
Intern, Rivier College. Tues. 3 — 9 p.m., 
plus one additional evening. 


Day Career Workshops 

These workshops are for people who 
want help in exploring career possibilities 
and options and in deciding on a career 
direction. They are two-part workshops; 
plan to attend on both dates. 

Career Decisions 
Feb. 26, 9:30 — 11:30 a.m. 
March 1 and 8, 9:30 — 11:30 a.m. 
March 25 and April 1, 1:30 — 3:30 p.m. 
April 5 and 12, 2—4p.m. 
April 22 and 29, 9:30 — 11:30 a.m. 

Call 374-3790 or come to the Counsel- 
ing Center to sign up. : 
Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion and Community Services 

Counseling B204 

Janet O’Keeffe, DCE and CS 
Counselor, Mon. and Wed. 12:30 — 8:30 
p.m.; Tue. and Thur. 10:30 a.m. — 6:30 
p.m.; Fri. 9 am. — 5 p.m. 

Tom O’Brien works in cooperation with 
Janet O’Keeffe, DCE Counselor, in B204, 
DCE and CS office, Tue. and Thur. 4 — 
8 p.m. 


Transfer Counseling 
Days 

Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling 

and Transfer Coordinator 
Evenings 

Janet O’Keeffe, DCE and CS 
Counselor located in room B204 DCE and 
CS office, 374-3800. 

Don Horgan, Transfer Adviser in 
Business Division. Mon. — Fri. 10 a.m. 
— 2 p.m., Room C327. 

Transfer Evening 

Thursday, April 28, 6 — 8 p.m. Liberal 
Arts Building Entrance. 

Careers in Art, April (art classes and 
those interested). Please check with the 
Counseling Center. 


Wednesday, Feb. 24 
Interviewing Techniques 
Wednesday, March 9 
After You Are Hired 
Wednesday, March 23 
Resume Writing 
Wednesday, March 30 
Women In The Work Place 
Wednesday, April 6 
Job Search 
Tuesday, April 12 
Interviewing Techniques 
Wednesday, April 27 
After You Are Hired 
Thursday, May 5 
Women In The Work Place 
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“It’s a step in the right direction” 
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RICHARD PASTOR, financial aid director. 


Policy change 
for financial aid 


By Tom Muniz 
Staff Reporter 


Last Feb. 10 the Board of Regents of 
Higher Education approved a proposed 
policy change in the distribution of stu- 
dent financial aid. 

The change in policy calls for students 
in the state’s colleges and universities to 
pay a larger proportion of their tuition 
than they have been required to do until 
now. 

A new balanced financial aid package 
would guarantee tuition and fees pay- 
ment for the neediest students. 

Dick Pastor, director of financial aid at 
NECC, says, ‘‘I feel that the proposed 
policy change is a good idea. There are 
many students who can afford to pay 
more of their tuition, but choose not to, 
due to the current policy. 

“This also gives the neediest students, 
such as single mothers, complete tuitional 
coverage, which I think is necessary,” he 
said. 

Allis not well with the proposed policy, 
however. The State Student Association 
of Massachusetts has blasted the part of 
the plan which would provide more state 
funded scholarships for students atten- 
ding private schools. 

They say that twice as many public 
students receive state financial aid, but 
more money is spent on private school 
tuitions. They feel that the financial aid 
money should be spent on public schools 
only. 

Dick Pastor disagrees. ‘I think that 
the state funds should be used for both 
public and private schools,” he says. 

“A student receiving financial aid 
should not be restricted in choosing what 
type of school to attend. It takes away 
his freedom of choice.” 

Over 50,000 students receive financial 
aid in Massachussetts, and 15,000 are 


Mental health tech scholarship 


Mary DiGiovanni, coordinator, mental 
health technology and Richard Pastor, 
director of financial aid and special 
services have announced the North East 
Essex District Alliance for the Mentally 
Ill Scholarship is available to a qualified 
Northern Essex Community College stu- 
dent this year. 


The Alliance for the Mentally Ill is a 
local family support organization for 
families who have members with major 
mental illness. The local organization is 
part of a national and state organization 


Parnassus 


inter-arts magazine 


effort to educate the public about the con- 
cerns of the mentally ill in our nation and 
community, to promote research into the 
causes of mental illness, and to improve 
the quality of care and services needed by 
the mentally ill in our society. 

The amount of the scholarship will be 
$100 to be given to a student enrolled in 
the mental health technology program for 
the 1987-88 academic year. 

Eligibility requirements are that the 
student: 
() Must plan to work with the mentally 
ill 


(1 Must be registered in the mental 


Contributions Wanted 


please submit 


prose 
poetry 


black and white photography 


black and white artwork 


deadline: MARCH 11 


room C347 


health technology program for spring 
1988. 


a cumulative grade point average of 
at least 2.0. 


Write a two page personal statement 
paper that addresses his/her commit- 
ment to the field of mental illness, in- 
cluding any personal factors that may 
influence your choice of career. The 
student may also mention past work 
experiences, volunteer experiences, 
and other personal challenges he/she 
may have encountered. 


CL) Must have completed 24 credits with © 


considered needy. 

The main provisions of the report are: 
e State funding of 100 percent of tuition 
and mandatory fees for the neediest 
students on public campuses. 

e State scholarship money for private 
higher education at a rate no higher than 
the actual cost of educating a student in 
the public sector. 

e Increased financial support for counsel- 
ing adults and students who normally 
would not apply to college. 

e Encouragement for parents to take part 
in a state supported incentive plan for a 
pre-paid tuition plan. 

e Consolidation of 16 scholarship pro- 
grams into five to promote efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

e Movement toward linking needs of the 
labor force with distributions of scholar- 
ship funds. 

e Coordination of social service benefits 
with scholarship aid for the poorest 
applicant. 

Pastor says, ‘“‘There are many 
unanswered questions about the propos- 
ed policy, especially in how the pro- 
cedures are to be handled. I cannot be 
totally sure of the procedure without 
more details. 

“T think that some revisions are need- 
ed in the current structure. The propos- 
ed policy seems to be a step in the right 
direction, but only time will tell if it can 
really work,” he says. 


is offered | 


The $100 will be applied to the college 
tuition only. If a student has already paid 
the tuition costs, a check for $100 will be 
distributed to the student who is granted 
the scholarship. 


The selection committee will consist 
of members of the mental health 
technology program, a member of the 
Northern Essex faculty from another 
division of the college, and a member of 
the counseling office. 


All mental health technology students 
are encouraged to apply. Deadline for ap- 
plication is Feb. 26, 1988. 


Enjoy a presentation of wardrobe 
planning using accessories, including 
jewelry, scarves and belting in the 
comfort of your own home. Learn to 
express your own personality through 
using the above and discover your 

creativity. 


Call for more information . 
Linda King — Wardrobe Consultant 
352-2798 
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NANCY NICKERSON, faculty coordinator. 


By Patrick Neal 
Staff Reporter 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege academic support center is set up to 
help all students, full-time and part-time, 
free of charge. Located in the liberal arts 
building, the center is a combination of 
the math lab (room C211), reading lab 
(room C206) and the writing lab (room 
203). 

Math lab director Linda Murphy says 
the lab is staffed to assist students en- 
rolled in math courses ranging from 
basics to calculus. It is open Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday from 8 a.m. to 3 
p.m. and Tuesday and Thursday from 
8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Evening hours are 


Are the services of the academic 
support center for you? 

The academic support center is 
meant for you if you want — 
¢ to assess and improve your abilities 
and skills in reading, writing and math 
e want help in defining your educa- 
tional and career goals 
e want to know the requirements for 
a college education in specific fields 
¢ want preparation for college level 
work 
e want tutoring 
¢ want a rewarding educational 
experience. 

What does the academic support 
center do for students? 
e The center is designed to help you 


ere 


Support 


Students find help 
for study struggles 
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Monday — Thursday, 6-8 p.m. Assisting 
in helping the students.are part-time pro- 
fessional staff members Carol 
O’Loughlin, Marie Ferraguto and Betty 
Kress. Faculty members coordinated by 
Nancy Nickerson are Paulette Redmond, 
Carol Hay and Michael Kramer. 

Writing lab coordinator Sue Van Wert 
says the lab is open to assist students in 
writing in any subject area. Each 
semester, the lab offers workshops to give 
students highlights on writing the 
research paper. Workshops this spring 
are slated for March 2 and April 4 in the 
library at noon. Signs will be posted to 
announce the sessions. 

Lab hours are Monday, 8-3; Tuesday, 
8-12 and 2-3; Wednesday, Thursday and 


develop the academic skills necessary 
to succeed in the various programs 
available at Northern Essex. 
e Provides support, guidance and en- 
couragement essential for a successful 
educational experience. 
e Offers professional assistance 
through its individual centers, each 
serving a specific need. 

What specific services are 
available to me? 
e Assessment Services (C210)— free 
placement testing, CLEP and TOEFL, 
testing, and free tutoring. 
e Advising Services (C201) — free 
guidance and counseling for career 
decisions, academics and learning 
disabilities. 
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PATRICIA McDERMOTT, reading center. 


Friday, 8-3. Evening hours are Monday, 
5:30-8:30; Tuesday, 6-9; Wednesday, 
5:30-7:30, and Thursday, 6-9. 

Staff at the writing lab include Diane 
Gori, Eileen Jenna, Mary Leonardi and 
Donna Reck. Faculty members are Rick 


Here’s how the support center can help 


Assessments, advising and tutoring in math, reading and writing available at NECC 


e Math Services (C211) — free tutor- 
ing at all math levels, credit courses 
in basic mathematics and. basic 
algebra. 


e Reading Services (C206) — free 
tutoring in reading and test taking, 
credit coures in basic reading, reading 
strategies and speed reading. 


e Writing Services (203) — free tutor- 
ing in all writing areas, credit courses 
in basic writing and spelling lab. 


e ELC Services (C213) — English as 
a Second Language provides instruc- 
tion and tutoring for those students 
whose native language is not English. 

Would you like more information 


JIM ORTIZ. 


a" 
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Branscomb, director of the writing pro- 
gram; Joan Nimerowiski, instructor in 
the evenings, and Jack Garvey. 

The reading lab is designed to serve 
students enrolled in basic and college 
reading courses, says Patricia Dermott, 
lab coordinator. This lab is open Monday, 
Thursday and Friday 7:30-4, and Tuesday 
and Wednesday, 7:30-8:30. Students in 
reading courses are required to spend an 
hour at the lab weekly as well as addi- 
tional hours as needed. 

Staff here includes Mary Roche, Ron- 
nie Sheehan and Noreen Grady. Faculty 
are Gene Wintner and Patricia True. 

Other services at the academic support 
center includ> testing and English as a 
Second Language programs. 


about the academic support center? 
At the main campus in Haverhill, 
the center is in the liberal arts 
building. Drop in or call the following 
numbers for more information. 
Assessment Center C201, 374-5814 
Academic Advising C201, 374-5808 
Writing Center C203, 374-5803 
Reading Center C206, 374-3844 
Math Center C211, 374-3846 
ELC (English Language Courses) 
C213, 374-3849 


At the Greater Lawrence Campus, 
the academic support center is on the 
third floor of the Lawrence Public 
Library open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Drop in 
or call 683-4259. 


Snapshots 
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JEAN BRENNAN, director of the Gallaudet Center, meets with assistant William 


Glennon. 


Stress takes its toll 
a variety of ways 


By Melissa Perry 
Staff Reporter 


It appears in many different forms and 
affects millions of people. It can be caused 
by many different factors ranging from 
strain in the workplace to driving in 
everyday traffic. 

Stress Management was the topic of 
Tom Downes’ lecture Feb. 16 at the 
Bentley Library. Downes, a clinical social 
worker at the Freedom Trail Clinic, in- 
formed the gathering about how to cope 
with stress in their daily lives. 

Downes defined stress as simply the 
demands or situations which burden peo- 
ple. These conflicts can stem from a 
number of factors. One of these warning 
signs may indicate whether or not a per- 
son is under stress: 


Inablility to sleep 
() Fatigue 
Headaches or backaches 
Concentration skills weakening 
LJ Easily emotional 


Downes outlined a few key techniques 
to help alleviate stress. The first recom- 
mendation is awareness. People should be 
aware of how stress affects their bodies. 
When they suffer from headaches or neck 
tension, their bodies are calling attention 
to something that is wrong. By learning 
to recognize the root of stress, people can 
confront it and cope with it before it 
causes them physical pain. 

As an example, Downes recalled seeing 
his doctor about a problem with fatigue. 
The physician told him to monitor his diet 
carefully and write down everything he 
ate everyday. 

He mentioned how much more he was 
aware of what he was eating and how his 
eating habbits improved by just observ- 
ing his daily intake. Downes feels that the 
same concept can be applied when deal- 
ing with stress. 


Another important technique in 
treating the physical effects of stress is 
breathing correctly. Downes said that 
very often when we are under strain, our 
emotions can alter our breathing, making 
it too rapid or sometimes making it stop 
for short periods of time. He explained 
that if emotions can influence our 
breathing then we can make breathing in- 
fluence our emotions. 

Diaphragmatic breathing is “Breathing 
slowly and deeply from the diaphragm, 
feeds oxygen to the blood and provides 
energy to the fatigued body,’ Downes 
says. 


Muscle contraction and release is a 
stress reduction technique which can be 
used at home. Take 10 or 15 minutes and 
slowly contract each muscle, individual- 
ly, for three seconds and then release it. 
Start with your forehead and work your 
way through to your feet. You'll be amaz- 
ed at the reduction of physical tension 
when you're through,” he said. 

When asked how often these techni: 
ques should be used, Downes replied, 
“Anytime you're under stress. The prac- 
tice of muscle contraction may not always 
be appropriate, depending on where you 
are, but diaphragmatic breathing can be 
done anywhere.” 

Downes, who holds a master’s degree 
in social work from Boston College, has 
been lecturing on the skill of stress 
management for over three years. He 
feels that this information on handling 
stress has a lot to offer to individuals who 
need it. 

Workshop participants found the 
presentation informative and helpful, 
“The techniques seem like such a simple 
solution to the problem of stress. He 
(Downes) showed us how to use our own 
resources to ease the strain of everyday 
life,” one woman said. 

Participants said they plan to use the 
methods at home to relieve stress. 

For whatever reasons stress is brought 
on, whether it be work, family or the sim- 
ple hassles of everyday interaction, the 
people who attended the lecture, gained 
some valuable insight in dealing with the 
pressure that affects everyone. 


Students in dark 
about Gallaudet 


By Sue Inniss 
Staff Reporter 


any students are in the dark 

about NECC’s Gallaudet 

University Regional Center. 

NECC’s center is run by Jean 
Brennan, director, and Bill Glennon, staff 
assistant. 

This program offers courses for deaf 
people, multi-handicapped individuals, 
family members, professionals in fields 
related to deafness and professionals in- 
terested in deaf and hard of hearing 
persons. 

The center, affiliated 
with the continuing 
education program at 
NECC, is one of six 
extensions located na- 
tionwide, of Gallaudet 
University, the Wash- 
ington, D.C. school for 
the deaf. The regional 
branch at Northern 
Essex serves all the 
New England states as 
well as New York and 
New Jersey. 

Brennan says the 
NECC center planned 
to expand this year, but 
has not been able to do so because there 
is no funding available to the college. 

This past November, members from the 
center sponsored a national conference on 
mental health at Cape Cod. After atten- 
ding, many suggested that seminars be 
held related to particular subjects of in- 
terest. “The conference was really broad,’’ 
Brennan says. “The seminars will help 


JEAN BRENNAN. 


with the understanding of more specific 


aspects of mental health which the con- 


ference covered.” 

February 25, the center is hosting a 
dinner meeting featuring a National 
Board member of Self Help for the Hard 
of Hearing (SHHH) chapter presidents 
throughout the Northeast. 

A series of workshops will be held in 
Connecticut beginning April 15 for 
elementary and high school teachers. 
They will be working with the State 
Department of Special Education. ‘“There 
is a great need for teachers in the public 
schools to learn more about teaching deaf 

»e students in their class- 
rooms and 70 percent of 
all deaf students are 
now educated in public 
schools,’’ Brennan 
says. There will also be 
a regional conference in 
post-secondary educa- 
tion for all deaf and 
hard of hearing college 
students held this May 
at Mt. Holyoke College. 
What is in the future 
for Gallaudet Univer- 
sity? Brennan says the 
university’s president 
resigned, effective Jan. 
1. He says that everyone is anxiously 
awaiting the announcement of the ap- 
pointment of a new president. 

That is supposed to happen by mid to 
late March, according to Brennan. 

“Tt’s really important who they appoint 
to be the new president,’’ he says. 

‘“‘We’re hoping there will be a lot of new 
funding for all the centers.” 
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Club adopts open forum 


By Cynthia Ramos 
Staff Reporter 


Are you interested in anthropolgy, 
psychology or sociology? If so, perhaps 
you should look into the behavioral 
science club, which meets every Wednes- 
day, 12-1 p.m., in room C-361. The club’s 
faculty adviser, Randolph Quaye, says 
there is no agenda yet for this semester’s 
activities, and that the group will operate 
as an open forum. He wants students to 
take an active role in running the club. 

The club is a place for students to 
meet others with common interests. 
Those who participate will be given the 
opportunity to explore their behavioral 
science interests, learning more about 
those interests as they are shared with 
others and given feedback. 

Exploring a topic of interest could 
mean bringing in a guest speaker, taking 
field trips, giving slide presentations or 
showing movies. Quaye hopes the club 


will serve not only to entertain, inform 
and educate, but also be an organizational 
tool responding to certain community 
needs. For example, a club could lead a 
fund drive to help feed the hungry. 

Several students have already ex- 
pressed an interest in the prison system. 
The club may visit a local facility to get 
a first-hand look at prison conditions. 

Quaye adds he would like to explore the 
subject of AIDS this semester, perhaps 
inviting a physician who treats AIDS pa- 
tients, or a nurse who cares for these pa- 
tients to speak. He is also hoping the club 
can sponsor a presentation on the Mid- 
dle East conflict. 

The behavioral science club will make 
announcements of planned events 
throughout the semester. Students are 
encouraged to bring their lunch and a 
friend to the regular weekly meetings. Or 
contact Randolph Quaye, part-time’ 
sociology instructor at Northern Essex - 
Community College, in room C-366. 


International studies committee 
sponsors photography exhibit 


The International Studies Committee 
of Northern Essex is sponsoring an inter- 
national photography exhibit on the 
theme of ‘‘People and Places.” 
Photographers should submit up to two 
framed, exhibition-style photographs 
taken outside the United States (Alaska 
excepted). 

The exhibition will be held during the 
month of April in the Bentley Library. A 
reception and awards ceremony will be 
held Sunday, April 10, from 1 to 4 p.m. 

Deadline for applications is March 1. 
Contact George Bailey (ext. 3861), 
Adrienne Markham (ext. 3838), Margaret 
Raney (ext. 5845) or Usha Sellers (ext. 
5822) for details. 


MARGARET RANEY. 


Project Access 


If you would like to 


# _lexplore careers and curriculum 
choices 


[_]try-out employment 
[learn college credits 
_lexpand your options 


Project Access 
a three credit career/curriculum exploration 
course providing work shops and guest 
speakers with options for 


[] Internships 

[|] Work Experience 

[|] Classroom Exploration 
[| Job Shadowing 

[| Try-out Employment 


Financial aid available for eligible students 
For more information call 


Director Jeanne Parnell or Division of Humanities 
Chairperson Chet Hawrylciw at (617) 374-5867 


Northern Essex Community College Haverhill, MA 
New program starts April 14, 1988 
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ALI! aboard ...! 
The Merrimack Queen 


£ RADE. 
| TEAMBOATAAN. 


Captain William T. ‘‘Red”’ 


Slavitt is mighty proud of 
his Mississippi River 
style paddleboat, the 
Merrimac Queen. The 
Haverhill resident and 
former harbormaster 
provides cruises along 
the Merrimack River. 

The paddleboat, which 
set him back more than 
$1 million, sets sail from 
Slavitt’s Coffin Street dock 
whenever needed. 


Photos by Peter Polito 


Day Division Academic Calendar 


Feb. 24 


Feb. 24 
Feb. 29 
March 8 


March 14-18 
March 28 


April 1 
April 7 


April 18 
April 26 


April 26 
May 10-12 & 16 


May 11-13,16-17 
May 23 
May 23 


Spring 1988 


Last day to apply for a Credit for Life Learning 
Evaluation, or add a Directed Studies or Cooperative 
Education course. 

Petitions for June 1988 GRADUATION due at 
Registrar’s office. 

Last day to drop a first eight week course with a W 
grade**. 

Request for change of program for fall due Admissions 
office. 

SPRING BREAK — No classes. 

Day Division, fall returning students advising period 
begins. 

Last day to drop a second eight week course with no 
penalty. 

Last day to drop a full semester course with no 
penalty. 

Patriot’s Day — holiday. 

Day Division Fall Academic advising and pre- 
registration ends. 

All College Day; Field Day Activities. 

Final Exam Week or last class meeting — Evening 
course. 

Final Exams or last class meeting — Day courses. 
Spring 1988 grades due at Registrar’s office by 5 p.m. 
Awards Convocation. 


Student activities 


briefs 


By Jolene Owen 
Staff Reporter 


The Ski Club is planning a trip to 
Sugarbush, Vermont, during spring 
break. The cost is $205 for NECC 
students. A cheaper rate is available for 
ski club members. See Sue Smulski, room 
F113, ext. 3731 for more information. 


Bake Sales continue to be a popular 
fund raiser. Parnassus, NECC’s literary 
magazine held one Monday, Feb. 22 from 
8 a.m. — 1 p.m. in the first floor lobby of 
the C building. Free copies of the last 
issue were available for students at the 
sale. Poems, short stories, and drawings 
for the next issue should be submitted to 
Ellie Hope-McCarthy in room C349, ext. 
5853. 

The social club’s bake sale is planned 
for Friday, Feb. 26, from 8 a.m. — 1 p.m. 
on the first floor lobby of the C building. 

NECC’s film series continues each 
week in the student center theatre. 
Movies are shown Wednesdays at 11 a.m. 
and Mondays at noon. The spring 
schedule as follows: 


Carl Russo photo 
STEVE MICHAUD, director of student 
activities. 


May 30 Memorial Day — holiday. “The Hitch6@r’? jo ittczsesitessciccernasnssucdtaseucdennestsnsestanstetctenccterniccateaernevar teat Feb. 24 
June 4 Commencement — 3 p.m., Quadrangle. “War of the, Worlds’).<. i..:..ccss.schaocsssuctenasugatcronces WE scccoadaciupc Ress’ Feb. 29 & March 2 
“NO. Way Out tactic. unclean the tothe cesensa cas eva cavetattoas csitves ah ctvateataciuraats eier saa March 7 & 9 

** NOTE: “FW” failure grade assigned to courses dropped after date listed. “Three Stooges Festival’’............:00+ sesseeeeeececeneennnnnnnnnnnanananananunanenseneceese March 21 & 23 
; Star Trek IV: The Journey Home’?.............:cccccccsecesscscgeeceescessceaseeeees March 28 & 30 

Course drops will not be accepted after May 9. Refer to the College Catalog “Labyrinth” April 4 & 6 
for Sloe ustion Si eee Oncor, “Gorky Parke’ escsessouesunisiasngcoipiatthaersisshcssacibepiess ataidatetie Sana 
“Reefer Madness” (if available)...................:ssccssssessesscssssssesssessseascenseeses April 18 & 20 

SFX) Srncatssnnsdaoavschenaaioongeanedaedetoounsa ch inacadavon eas tase iesradtnneainetsaoteas ieeseans aaa April 25 & 27 


If you really want to know how to 


improve your grades, your career, 
and your life, there’s an upcoming 
lecture you shouldn’t miss 


is Holiness Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Founder of 
he Transcendental Meditation Program 


Dear Student, 
here’s something you can 
do for a short time each 
day that will improve 
every aspect of your life—your 
grades, your future career, your 
relationships, everything—all at 
the same time. What’s more, it’s 
easy to do. Thousands and thousands of 
' |students have experienced the benefits. 
And you can too. 
You'll learn about it soon at 
a special free lecture on the 
Transcendental Meditation tech- 
nique, and regardless of what 
you’ve already heard about TM, 
this entertaining talk will surprise 
and enlighten you. More than 
that, it may well change your life. 
My-name is Hugh Brennan. I’m 
president of the student government 
at Maharishi International Univer- 
sity, where students, faculty, and 
staff all practice the TM technique. 
I want to tell you three things about 
the upcoming lecture: 
At the lecture, you’ll learn 
l how the simple, natural TM 
technique, which is practiced 
for 15—20 minutes twice a day, 
brings profound benefits to mind 
and body, and how these benefits 
automatically improve one’s social 
behavior, school and job per- 
formance, and much more. 


Scientific Research 
You'll also learn about the 
Ub vast amount of scientific 
research that’s been done on 


TM (more than 350 studies 
worldwide over the past 15 years). 


And you’ll learn that a lot of the 

research findings are directly rele- 

vant to your personal and aca- 

demic.development as a student. 

Here, for example, is a partial list 

of the research results in the field 

of education: 

@ increased intelligence 

@ improved comprehension, 
concentration, and memory 

@ increased learning ability 

@ increased speed in solving 
problems 


@ increased creativity 

@ broader comprehension and 
ability to focus attention 

@ improved academic 
performance 

@ reduced stress and anxiety 

@ decreased use of drugs, 
alcohol, and cigarettes 

@ increased happiness 


@ improved relationships be- 
tween students and teachers 

@ improved mind-body 
coordination 

@ improved athletic performance 
Now, I’m sure you'd like to 

have some of those qualities grow- 

ing in your life. Well you can. 

And the beautiful thing is that 

these qualities grow naturally, 

simply as a result of practicing the 

TM technique. 


World Peace 
Finally, if you are con- 
3 cerned not just with your 
own future, but also the 
future of our nation and the 
world, there’s even more reason 
to attend the lecture. 

This is because the TM tech- 
nique doesn’t just help the in- 
dividual. The coherence generated 
when people practice TM extends 
to society as a whole. Research has 
shown that when as little as the 
square root of one percent of a 
population practices the TM pro- 
gram and its advanced aspects, the 
entire population becomes more 
orderly, peaceful, and progressive. 


It Works! 

f you’re wondering how one 
I simple technique can bring 

sO many benefits to mind, 
body, behavior, and even the world 
as a whole, I urge you to attend the 
free lecture. The explanation you’ll 
hear is at once simple, scientific, 
and profound. 


You’ll hear, for example, about 
the unified field of all the laws of 
nature as described by modern 


Transcendental Meditation 

Bentley Library Conference Section A and B Tuesday, March 1 
Free Lectures 12 — 1:30 p.m. and 7 — 8:30 p.m. 

For more information Call (617) 546-2905 i csssdsaion ea eric 


physics and by ancient Vedic 
science. And about how the TM 


technique lets you experience the 
‘unified field within your own con- 
sciousness. And about how that ex- 
perience, gained regularly, 

brings you the support of all the 
laws of nature. 


The main thing, however, is 
that 7M works. I know from my 
own experience. I’ve been practic 
ing the technique for 6 years, anc 
its made me more relaxed, yet 
more dynamic and productive. A 
a result, I’m enjoying greater suc 
cess—both in and out of the 
classroom! 

Of course, whether you start th 
TM technique or not is up to you 
But doesn’t it make sense to at 
least attend the lecture? If even te 
percent of what I’ve said about 
TM proves to be true, think what 
it could mean for your achieve- 
ment and happiness for the rest o 
your life. 


Free Lecture 


he date and time 

of the lecture is 

given below. | 
hope you'll be there, and 
don’t hesitate to bring 
your friends; you’ll be 
doing a great thing for 
them as well! 

Wishing you success 

in all that you do, 


= HUGH Breman 


Hugh Brennan 

President, Student 
Government 

Maharishi International 
Univers'ty 


mark of the World Plan Executive 
Council—United States, a non-profit 
educational organization. 
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season for something other than 

basketball or hockey. This year’s 
Walt Disney World on Ice Show has the 
Celtics on the road for a good portion of 
February. 

The Celts are currently in the toughest 
part of their long schedule with eight 
straight games away from the parquet 
floor. They opened their trip in 
Milwaukee, losing 111-101. Later at the 
Summit in Houston, K.C. Jones really 
blasted his team after the Rockets 
dominated the offensive boards. 


oston Garden is occupied three or 
four times during the Celtics 


© 1985 VOLK 


Jones was quoted as calling the Celts 
“‘wimps.’’ Sounds uncharacteristic of the 
calm, cool K.C. personality, but even 
without Ralph Sampson, the Rockets 
really did manhandle Boston. 

One night later in San Antonio it look- 
ed as if the only safe place the Celtics 
could hide would be the Alamo because 
the Spurs led by 12 points. 

Luckily, Larry Bird came to the rescue 
in the third quarter and Boston had its 
first win of the long trip. 

As the ball club moved on to Dallas, its 
mood had become very competitive with 
two of the NBA’s best teams ahead of 
them: the Mavericks and the Lakers. 

The Dallas game was a high for Larry 
once again. With the Celts trailing by two 
points and seconds remaining on the 
clock, Bird came through with a 
marvelous three-pointer which gave them 
the win. 

_Bird’s shot seemed to have a message 
on it saying, ‘“‘Forget the overtime gar- 
bage. Just get us to LA.”’ After all, the 
Celtics did have their share of excitement 


~ 


It's Deen great 


By Jim McPhail 
Staff Reporter 


With reports of the biggest storm of the 
year approaching, hundreds of New 
Englanders gathered their skis together 
and headed north. Killington, Vermont, 
was the destination for many and deep 
powder skiing was the goal. 

It was a long drive on the snow covered 
roads that wind through the beautiful 
mountains of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. After arriving and seeing nearly a 
foot of snow on the ground already, skiers 
who made the trip knew they were in 
store for something special. 

Due to high winds Killington manage- 
ment was forced to close half the lifts 
limiting skiable terrain considerably. 
Winds were gusting up to 75 mph at the 
top of Killington Peak. A spokesman for 
the mountain said, ‘‘This is only the se- 
cond time in 19 years that we have been 
forced to close more than half of our 
lifts.’ 


However, with 40 trails open and the 
snow coming down nearly two inches an 
hour, visions of knee-deep powder were 
not that far-fetched. Those few people 


for skiing so far 


Business up at 


many resorts 


who were willing to brave the near bliz- 
zard conditions were rewarded with 
feather light powder, uncrowded trails, 
and no lift lines. It was a true skier’s 
paradise. 

As great as the skiing was on Friday, 
it was even better on Saturday. Because 
the winds forced the closure of trails and 
lifts the previous day, the snow depth on 
these trails was approaching three feet. 

A lift operator commented, “I haven’t 
seen powder this deep since the winter of 
1978.”’ 

Skiing deep powder gives a person a 
feeling of being weightless. As he floats 
effortlessly through the snow, he finds 
gravity appears to take a backseat to the 
powder. 

A young lady from nearby Woodstock, 
Vermont loved the snow, “I haven’t skied 
conditions like this since I went to Utah 
a few years ago.” Utah is a state famous 
for its ‘Greatest Snow on Earth” slogan 
which adorns every license plate in this 
Rocky Mountain state. 

New England ski areas have enjoyed a 
fabulous winter season this year. 
Business is up and skiers are happy in 
what may be the best ski season of the 
decade. 


in those two games. 

Tinseltown wasn’t the prime cure for 
ailing Robert Parish, who hurt his back 
in the early going in the game at the 
Forum. Artis Gilmore replaced the 
“Chief” and contributed his share but 
Parish as always was missed and the 
Lakers cruised to a nine point win. 


The Celts were trailing considerably at 
half time, but managed to hold a slight 
lead of their own at the end of the third 
quarter. That just wasn’t enough as is 
often the case against the Lakers. 

There was plenty of excitement and 
more appropriately some heartache at 
that point of the road swing, but Boston 
did manage to rebound past the Phoenix 
Suns with a 107-106 victory. 


TNL 
sti 


About the only thing the Suns have in 
their favor is the talent of Larry Nance, 
who is sixth in the league in blocked 
shots. Despite their dismal record, 
Phoenix did give the Celts all they could 
dish out. 


Los Angeles still continues to 
dominate the NBA and this spring could 
bring another reunion with the two 
teams. The Forum isn’t the only place the 
Lakers beat the Celtics. They also beat 
Boston at the Garden in December. If the 
teams meet again this year, the Celts will 
have to figure out a way to shut down 
Magic Johnson and Company. 


Kiki Vandeweghe and the much im-- 
proved Portland Trailblazers invade 
Boston Garden tomorrow night, the se- 
cond game back at home for Boston. 


= Paul 
\Witagiiano 


Crunch time 
for Celtics 
and Bruins 


By Paul Vitagliano 
Sports Editor 


t is the end of Februrary, which marks 
the beginning of “crunch time” or the 
end of the season for local sports 
teams. 

Boston is no stranger to winning, but 
this year we are not only treated to 
another fine season from the Celtics but 
also from the young upstart Bruins. 

Presently the Bruins have the second 
best record in the NHL league with 73 
points. Calgary leads the league way with 
74 points, yet this doesn’t hide the fact 
that the Bruins’ fortunes have brought 
hockey hysteria back to a town which has 
not enjoyed a Stanley Cup contending 
team since the 1982-83 season. 


Recently the fans might have grown 
complacent with the Celtics’ success. This 
could be expected of fans of a team which 
has dominated their division for the last 
seven seasons. 

This Celtic dynasty has represented its 
conference in the championship finals six 
out of the last seven seasons, and has 
shared the World Championship with the 
dreaded Lakers for two of the last four 
years. 

This year the Celtics overcame a slow 
start to quietly build a substantial lead 
in their division and a two and a half 
game lead of the Eastern Conference rival 
Atlanta Hawks. 


As usual they boast the second best 
record in the NBA behind the greyhounds 
from Southern California, the Lakers. 

Both the Bruins and Celtics share the 
confines of the Boston Garden, a banner 
laden arena which reeks with tradition, 
and 
stale beer). 

The old building has a certain character 
and a mystique which ultimately dictate 
the style with which these teams play. 
The hard working, grinding, and 
methodical perserverance of the old New 
England work ethic is seen in the 
character of both teams. 

The similarities end there, however, and 
the two teams are a contrast from top to 
bottom. Harry Sinden is despised by 
many hockey fans in the area ‘‘Red’’ 


_ Auerbach is worshipped. The Bruins are 


fairly deep in talent and the Celtics are 
in fairly deep trouble when they go to 
their bench. 


The Bruins have a relatively young, 
good skating team with a bright future. 
The Celtics are a veteran, slow-footed 
team which desperately needs a young 
superstar to build around once Bird 
departs. 

While on the topic of Bird, number 33 
might be surpassed as Boston’s favorite 
winter celebrity by Bruin Cam Neely. 
Neely, the catalyst for the surprising 
Bruins, is an intricate piece of the Bruin 
dominant powerhouse. He has given the 
“*B’s’’ the combination of talent, 
toughness and leadership they are known 
for, but have lacked in recent years. 

Those terms certainly describe the 
Celtics Larry Bird, who is aging graceful- 
ly and keeping the Celtics competitive all 
year long with what could be the best 
season of his career. 

Bird seems to be peaking at the right 
time. In the first five games of the West 
Coast road trip, he has averaged 40 
points, 12.5 rebounds and eight assists. 
Like a fine wine, as Bird becomes older, 
he becomes better. 


By James Keene 
Sports Reporter 


If one is under stress, overweight or 
just in the mood for a good workout, 
NECC’s physical education/recreation 
program may have the answer. 

From archery to yoga, a number of 
courses are offered to improve the in- 
dividual both mentally and physically, 
says Carl Beal, physical education/recrea- 
tion department chairman. 

Several courses offered also allow 
students a chance for hands on work in 
the physical education field. 

Beal explaines that some physical 
education students are working with local 
high schools as part of the Cooperative 
Education program. 

He feels this benefits the individual 
because they gain experience which they 
can use if they wish to continue in that 
particular field. Students are also paid for 
the work they do and gain course credits 
as well. 

For students who do wish to pursue a 
career in the field, there is a new and as 
yet unannounced program in the making, 
Beal says. 

The program, which will be associated 
with the business department, will train 
students for careers in the sports manage- 
ment, recreation and physical education 
fields. 

If a student is looking for a career, or 
just a way to use one’s free time wisely, 
the physical education/recreation pro- 
gram has something for everyone. 
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Improve your condition 


Intramural spring season set 


By Ken Morgan 
Sports Editor 


NECC’s intramural schedule is set for 
this spring and should be utilized by 
students, says Andrea Woodbury, 
athletic intramural office manager. 

Events scheduled are different from the 
fall season. Fewer competitive sports are 
offered, but it’s still a good way to get in- 
to the feeling of spring. 

A Par 3 golf tournament will be played 


‘April 20 and a tennis tournament is 


planned for April 27. The annual ping 
pong tournament will be in the game 
room March 2. 

Relaxing, non-competitive sports in- 
clude a white water raft trip at the Dead 
River in Maine May 22 and 23. The Saco 
River in Maine will be the setting for the 
canoe trip on the weekend of May 13. 

Finally, a deep-sea fishing trip will take 
place at Seabrook, N.H. Saturday, May 
21. There will be a $10 fee for this trip and 


a $25 charge for the Saco River journey. 

Woodbury and Jack Hess, director of 
athletics and intramural recreation, en- 
courage students to bring forward any 
new ideas for the intramural calendar. 

“We’re always willing to accept dif- 
ferent events if we get enough par- 
ticipants,” Woodbury says. 

Participation is extremely important if 
any of the activities are to succeed. Last 
fall, street hockey was cancelled because 
of lack of support. 


It looks like another 
Celtic-Lakers series 


And it doesn’t look good for the Green 


By James Keene 
Sports Reporter 


s the NBA season begins its 

second half stretch for the 

playoffs, it’s a good bet the Celts 

and Lakers will meet in the 
finals. 


For fans in Los Angeles it is something 
to look forward to. In Boston, it’s a time 
to worry. 

To begin with is the acquisition of 
center Artis Gilmore. He was a force in 
his day, but is no longer a threat 
underneath. 

Ex-Celtic Greg Kite will never be an all- 
star, but at least he could run up and 
down the court with enthusiasm. 
Gilmore, on the other hand, wouldn’t hus- 
tle if his pants were set on fire. Dennis 
Johnson also isn’t playing up to his 
potential. 

Once again, Johnson’s defense is sub- 
par and his shooting touch is nowhere to 
be found. 

Obviously what the Celts need is to 
make some trades and acquire a young 
quality player. Otherwise, the Lakers will 
run them into the ground as they have the 
rest of the teams in the NBA. 


Hopefully down the road a bit, the 
Celtics’ front office will wake up and 
realize they need to pull a few strings. 
They can’t rely on Larry Bird to bail them 
out forever. 

If not, the finals will look like a charity 
game: the Los Angeles Lakers against the 
Boston Celtics old-timers. 

Who knows, maybe they could get Bob 
Cousy and Bill Russell to suit up. That’s 
the only way the Celtics will stand a 
chance in the plavoffs this vear. 


Sports 
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sang sings for Knights 


Hoopster racks up 1,000 points, sets records during career at NECC 


By Paul Vitagliano 
Sports Editor 


nights Basketball Forward 

Ernesto Sang is a quick learner. 

The NECC sophomore, who 

started playing just three years 
ago, is currently one of the leading scorers 
in New England. 

Relocation in a new country was 
difficult. 

Sang came to the United States in 
1984 from the Dominican Republic with 
his family, moved to New York and settl- 
ed down in Haverhill. ‘In my first year 
I wanted to go back to the Dominican 
Republic. There was a big language bar- 
rier and a problem with being the new guy 
on the team, but I received a lot of help 
from Coach Bob Walsh at Haverhill High 
School,’’ Sang says. 

Mike Rowinski, men’s basketball 
coach, attests to the fact that Sang has 
overcome much adversity. “Ernesto has 
overcome a lot in four years. The 
language barrier, and culture shock were 
very tough for him. He’s a good kid and 
a good student, and not too many people 
would be able to make that transition so 
smoothly.”’ 

Presently living in Lawrence, Sang has 
been the heart and soul of hoop team for 
the past two seasons. ‘“‘When Ernesto 
plays well, we as a team play well,” 
Rowinski says, explaining that Sang is 
vital to the team’s success. 

Teammate Jim Keene agrees, ‘‘Oppos- 
ing teams center their defensive strategy 
around him,” he says. 

As captain of the men’s basketball 
team, Sang has rung up some impressive 
numbers. The six foot three inch forward 
is one of the few Knight players to total 
1,000 points in a career. This is a rarity 
at the community college level because 
the player has only two years to ac- 
complish this milestone. 

Sang owns the Knight record for most 
points in one game with 50 in a losing ef- 
fort against Mass. Bay Community Col- 
lege. Yet he feels his most memorable mo- 
ment at NECC was being a part of last 
year’s squad. “‘Last year we had a real 
good team. It was a lot of fun. Last 
season’s team was very special to me.”’ 

This season, Sang has not lost his 
stride, as he is the third leading junior col- 
lege scorer in New England. The forward 
has also averaged nine rebounds a game. 
He has a season high game (38 points) 


ERNESTO SANG, Northern Essex basketball star. 


and his 22 point average supports Rowin- 
ski’s claim “that Sang is one of the top 
stars in the region. He is the best one-on- 
one junior college player in New 
England.” 


File photo 


NANCY BROWN, division of continuing education. Call her for information about 
outdoor adventures program. 


Rowinski also states, however, that 
“Ernesto is not a great pure shooter. 
What he is, is what we call a great scorer. 
He finds ways to score. He is a ‘gym rat’ 
or basketball nut. He just loves the 
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COACH Mike Rowinski. ° 


“Sang is one of the top 
stars in the region. He is the 
best one-on-one junior college 
player in New England.” 

— Mike Rowinski 


game.” 

Teammate Keene agrees. ‘‘He does 
what it takes to win, and he is not afraid 
to take the last shot when the game is on 
the line.” 

NECC’s star forward was the MVP of 
the Greater Boston Small College Tour- 
nament this year. “He is a very strong 
candidate for the All New England Junior 
College Team,’’ Rowinski says. However, 
Sang feels he is not totally responsible for 
his own success. ‘Walsh and Rowinski 
are good coaches and really nice guys. 
They have helped a lot. Also, Miss Olga 
Vechys, who is a guidance counselor at 
Haverhill High, convinced me to continue 
school since I moved to Haverhill.” ' 

Sang is also looking toward the future. 
Worcester State, New Hampshire Col- 
lege, ULowell and UMass/Amherst are 
reportedly interested in seeing him play 
for them next year. 


College sponsors ocean 
kayaking, camping trips 


As part of its outdoor adven- 
tures program, Northern Essex 
Community College’s division of 
continuing education and communi- 
ty services is sponsoring two trips 
this spring to the warmer climes. 


The first, offered during the col- 
lege’s spring break, March 12-20, is 
an ocean kayaking trip in the 
Florida Keys. 

Mark Sutton, director of North 
Atlantic Sea Kayak Center of 
Newburyport, will be guiding this 
adventure. He is a professional 
geologist and certified EMT who 
has kayaked extensively in the 
North Atlantic and Caribbean. 

The base camp will be on Big 
Pine Key. No previous kayaking ex- 
perience is required, as orientation 
and lessons will be given at the 
start of the trip. Approximate cost 


is $945, which includes airfare 
Boston to Miami, kayaking and 
camping equipment, food and lodg- 
ing, and ground transportation. 

During vacation for the local 
secondary schools, April 17-23, 
John Halloran, a veteran NECC 
trip leader, will head a camping trip 
to St. John Virgin Island. Lodging 
will be at Maho Bay Camps, which 
feature three-room tent cabins set 
on wooden platforms overlooking 
the bay. 

The tents are equipped with kit- 
chen facilities and sleep four. Virgin 
Island National Park, including the 
famed underwater nature trail, is 
nearby. Approximate cost is’ $695, 
including airfare Boston to St. 
Thomas, transfers, lodging at Maho 
Bay Camps (quad occupancy). 

For information, call Nancy 
Brown at 374-3800. 


